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EXT year will mark the fiftieth 

anniversary of the establishment 
of the National banking system, an 
event which THe Bankers MaGazine 
will signalize by issuing a special num- 
ber devoted to a record of the progress 
of the system from its inception until 
now. 

It should prove interesting and valu- 
able at this time, when the banking 
system is undergoing critical examina- 
tion with a view to its reconstruction, 
to study the origin of the National 
banking system and its gradual devel- 
opment to the present large propor- 
tions. 

Such a study will of necessity in- 
volve a consideration of the principal 
State banking systems that have flour- 
ished concurrently with the develop- 
ment of the National banks. 

Probably we are on the verge of 
an impending change in the Nation- 
al banking system. It was _ estab- 
lished by Secretary Cuase largely for 
the purpose of giving the country a 
safe circulating medium. And while 
the National bank notes have possessed 
many points of excellence, they have 
also developed many defects. Even 
bankers themselves are now, many of 
them at least, advocating a policy that 
in time will if adopted gradually de- 
prive the National banks of the note- 
issuing function. 

But while the National banks were 
designed largely to supply the country 
with a safe circulating medium, that 
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long ago ceased to be their chief func- 
tion. They have, through their deposit 
and discount operations, been of ines- 
timable service to every form of the 
country’s production and commerce. 
Great banks have grown up in the 
large cities, but the National banks 
have penetrated into remote localities 
and have enormously multiplied their 
numbers and resources. They have be- 
come a prime factor in the country’s 
growth, extending credit to the de- 
serving, and providing a safe reposi- 
tory for the people’s wealth. They are 
owned locally and locally controlled, 
in the main, despite a few notable ex- 
ceptions, and are independently serv- 
ing their respective communities. 

Limitations on the privileges of the 
National banks have made it impos- 
sible for them to supersede State banks 
and trust companies, which have pros- 
pered no less than their Federal com- 
petitors. 

The story of the progress of the Na- 
tional banks—both of the system as a 
whole and some of the notable individ- 
ual institutions—together with an ac- 
count of the complemental development 
of State banks and trust companies in 
the same period ought to constitute an 
interesting chapter in the country’s fin- 
ancial history, which Tue Bankers 
Magazine will set forth in its special 
Fiftieth National Bank Anniversary 
Number, to be issued early in the com- 
ing year. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION 


UCH good will undoubtedly flow 
from the Investment Bankers 
Association recently organized in New 
York by representatives of a number 
of the leading investment houses of 
America. 

Perhaps in no other country is 
there greater need for education along 
investment lines. The tremendous losses 
annually sustained through bad “in- 
vestments” could be measurably re- 
duced were the people properly edu- 
cated as to the nature of investments. 
The bankers it their busi- 
ness to study the factors affecting se- 
curities of various kinds and who are 


who make 


through experience familiar with in- 
vestments, are preéminently the ones to 
an educational propa- 
im- 


carry on such 
ganda, and they can do so with 
mense advantage to the public. 
While many 
main to be made in standardizing se- 
curities and in harmonizing the laws 
relating to investments, perhaps the 
most fruitful field of activity for the 
Investment Bankers Association will be 


improvements yet re- 


along educational lines and in estab- 
lishing a high reputation for probity 
and ability among its members. 


CHECKS IN PAYMENT OF GOV- 
ERNMENT DUES 


T last the announcement is made 
that the Government is to accept 
certified bank checks in payment of all 
dues. The long delay in adopting this 
obviously sensible practice is inexplic- 
able. Of course, for many years there 
was a valid reason why the Govern- 
ment was under the necessity of de- 
manding coin payments for customs 
dues, but that necessity long since 
passed away. 
The more nearly the Government, in 
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its dealings with banks, conforms in 
general to the same practices obtaining 
in ordinary business concerns, the bet- 
ter it will be for the country. A great 
deal of the disturbance to business at 
various times has originated in the 
Treasury policy toward the banks. 
Under a well-ordered banking and cur- 
rency system it should be no part of 
the Government’s business to come to 
the aid of the banks or the money mar- 
ket. It would be quite enough if the 
Treasury operations were such as not 
to embarrass the banks by large and 
sudden withdrawals of actual cash to 
be locked up in the Treasury vaults, or 
on the other hand to pour out into the 
channels of circulation huge sums of 
money at other times. 

Although the day when there shall 
be a complete and scientific reformation 
of our banking and currency system 
may be far distant, some good begin- 
nings are already being made: First, 
the gold standard has been definitely 
established; second, the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars has been stopped; third, 
the new issues of United States bonds 
have been rendered unavailable for 
bank-note circulation purposes; fourth, 
the Government has adopted a sensible 
policy in its dealings with the banks. 
Let us hope that as time goes on other 
changes, much-needed, will ‘be made. 
Because Congress refuses to overturn 
at once and completely the country’s 
banking system and set up something 
wholly new, need not be a cause of dis- 
couragement to those who have labored 
long and patiently for currency and 
banking reform. . 

As the time approaches for the ex- 
piration of the ALprIcH-VREELAND Law, 
another wise feature could be put into 
the Banking Law, simply providing 
that, under proper restrictions, the 
banks of the central reserve cities may 
issue their credit notes. Later this pri- 
vilege may be extended to all the re- 
serve city banks, and finally if found 
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desirable and when the bond-secured 
circulation shall have been retired, to 
all national banks. 

Even to permit the central reserve 
city banks to issue their credit notes 
would provide a much more satisfac- 
tory and safer method of alleviating 
panics than that contained in the AL- 
DRICH-VREELAND Law. 


AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS TO 
INVESTIGATE THE BANKS 


S the so-called “money trust” in- 
vestigation may be resumed in the 
fall, the banks will naturally be inter- 
ested in what constitutes the legitimate 
scope of the inquiry. A pamphlet relat- 
ing to this matter has been issued by the 
American Bankers’ Association giving 
the views of Tuomas B. Paton, general 
counsel of the association, as to the 
power of Congress to compel the dis- 
closure of affairs between 
banks and their customers. After re- 
viewing the legal principles involved 
and quoting several decisions bearing 
on the subject, Mr. Patron says: 


private 


“As to the national banks, which are 
institutions created and regulated by 
Congress, that body has expressly en- 
acted that: 


“No Association shall be subject to 
any visitorial powers other than such 
as are authorized by this title or are 
vested in the Courts of Justice.’ 


“The visitorial powers authorized 
‘by this title’ are those given to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. This 
legislation by Congress covers the en- 
tire subject of inquiry which the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
is attempting to explore and in the face 
of the positive declaration of Congress 
that no Association shall be subject to 
any other visitorial powers, it seems 
clear that this excludes any jurisdiction 
in one House of Congress to investi- 


gate into the business of any of the na- 
tional banks. 

“Without pursuing the subject fur- 
ther, my view is that the officers of na- 
tional banks are under no obligation to 
disclose to the committee of Congress 
any of the matters of information 
called for, and as to State banks and 
trust companies there is grave doubt as 
to the jurisdiction of the House or the 
power of the committee to make such 
a general inquisition and to compel the 
disclosure of the private business of 
such institutions; so much so, that until 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States should decide otherwise, which 
seems very unlikely, the officer of a 
state bank or trust company whose 
duty it is to faithfully safeguard the 
interests of his institution would prob- 
ably be justified in refusing to disclose 
such matters of information relative to 
his institution or its clients as relate to 
their private affairs or would be detri- 
mental to their interests. In this con- 
nection it will be noted that while Sec- 
tion 102 of the Revised Statutes makes 
it a misdemeanor for any person ‘sum- 
moned as a witness’ to willfully make 
default, or having appeared, refuse to 
answer any question pertinent to the 
question under inquiry, the circular let- 
ter of request mailed to the various 
banks can hardly be regarded as a 
summons to a _ witness within the 
meaning of this Section, which 
seems to contemplate a summons 
to personally appear. Therefore, 
beyond such matters of informa- 
tion not detrimental to private righis 
which may be voluntarily furnished the 
committee in response to the circular, 
the failure to respond as to other mat- 
ters deemed private and_ inviolable 
would not be a violation of this section 
in any event. If this view be correct, 
until failure or refusal to respond to 
the circular is followed by a regular 
summons to appear as a witness, there 
will be no necessity of positively deter- 
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mining whether an inquiry involving 
the disclosure of private affairs of a 
banking institution shall be refused.” 
While the banks, standing strictly on 
their legal rights, might refuse to fur- 
nish some of the information asked for 
by the investigating committeee, it is 
not clear that this would be the wisest 
policy, since it might provoke retalia- 
tory legislation against the banks. 


MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 


O wonder that the “get-rich-quick” 
man finds many among the gullible 
to turn a ready ear to his fairy tales of 


finance. 

According to newspaper dispatches 
evidence was developed in court recent- 
ly in San Francisco showing that a cer- 
tain sugar company had in twenty-one 
years netted dividends amounting to 
$12,950,000, and that for all but two 
years of that time the investment rep- 
resented was only $500,000, thus mak- 
ing the return for the period something 
like 2,500 per cent. 


MEETING A HEAVY LOSS 


N evidence of the great strength of 
some of the banks in the large 
cities was afforded recently when the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. 
Louis wrote off $5,748,729.35 from its 
surplus and undivided profits to meet 
possible losses from some loans that 
have turned out badly. It is a further 
evidence of strength that the bank in 
question was able to make this redus- 
tion in the accounts named and to have 
over $2,300,000 surplus and profits re- 
maining and a capital of $10,000,009 
unimpaired. 
The National Bank of Commerce 
has long held a high rank not only 
among the financial institutions of St. 
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Louis—which are notable for conserva- 
tive management—but it has long been 
one of the very large banks of the 
Middle West. 
great it has shown high powers of re- 
sistance, which ought to have a marked 


In sustaining a loss 30 


effect in restoring whatever prestige 
may have been lost through the ill-ad- 
vised loans. 

Banks, big and little, can never b> 
wholly exempt from the possibility of 
serious losses. In this case, by having 
a large surplus fund, the bank was 
able to bear the loss, and without even 
calling on its shareholders for assist- 
ance. 


UNDIGESTED SECURITIES 
ABROAD 


LOxDon has recently experienced « 

surfeit of securities, indicating 
that even the world’s great moncy 
centre has a limit to its capacity to 
provide fresh capital. The ease with 
which money may be had at a low rate 
by those in good credit has stimulated 
certain needy communities and enter- 
prises to go in rather heavily for new 
loans. 

The growth of corporations and the 
huge development now being carried on 
by State and municipal governments 
occasion a demand for capital unpar- 
alleled in the world’s history. This 
demand is virtually insatiable, but the 
means of supplying it are not ince 
haustible. 

Loans of this character are much 
less frequently liquidated at maturity 
than ordinary commercial loans. In 
fact, government debts and many cor- 
porate obligations also gradually ac- 
quire a permanent charter. Whea 
the time of payment comes such loans 
are “paid” by negotiating a new lean, 
usually for a larger sum. For it is the 
almost universal custom to take advan- 
tage of the approach of the maturity 
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date for making soundings for the pur- 
pose of securing a larger loan. Some- 
times where the credit of a corporation 
or government has improved, the new 
Joan may be obtained on more favorable 
terms, but sometimes the credit has de- 
clined and the lender drives a hard bar- 
gain with the borrower. 

The general result of these opera- 
tions, where loans are continually re- 
newed and where many new loans must 
be obtained, is to pile up a huge volume 
of securities, growing ever larger and 
larger. No wonder that even Lordon’s 
tremendous financial resources are over- 
taxed by the demands thus made upon 
them. 


ELECTRICITY AS FOOD 


Nor for all time but only for a sea- 

son does Hope bid the world 
farewell. Just as the price of “‘porter- 
house” soared out of sight, and when 
everything eatable had gone so high as 


to make starvation imminent, came 
this comforting cablegram from Paris: 

“If a man is hungry, give him elec- 
tricity. If he asks for bread or beef- 
steak, put him in an electric chair and 
turn on the current. 

“This paradoxical method is recom- 
mended by Prof. BerGonie of Bor- 
deaux, who has been telling his medi- 
cal colleagues at Nimes of the curious 
results of his experiment. 

“According to the professor, food 
can be replaced by electricity as 
nourishment for the human_ system. 
Low tension and high frequency elec- 
tric currents—that is, such currents as 
one gets from an induction coil or from 
the instruments often seen at fairs, 
which used to pass currents through 
persons holding the terminals—passing 
through the body, he says, have the 
same effect in producing interior 
warmth as meat and bread. But there 
is this advantage over food, that they 
do not tax the digestive organs. 


“These currents can be employed, 
the professor says, without the slight- 
est deleterious effect. 

“Dr. BerGonie says his treatment 
will prove invaluable in the cases of 
invalids, who will be able to assimilate 
energy in an electric form. He adds 
that in many cases he observed that his 
electric treatment led to a notable in- 
crease of weight.” 

No cooks, no indigestion, “interior 
warmth” as meat and bread produce! 
Can this “electricity” be the “forty-rod 
lightning” famous in an earlier day? 


BUDGET SYSTEM TO BE TRIED 


S an object lesson to Congress to 

demonstrate his belief in the ad- 
vantages of the budget system for 
making estimates and appropriations 
for the Federal Government, President 
Tart will send next year’s estimates to 
Congress in budget form to accompany 
the regular book of estimates which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is required 
by law to submit. The entire Cabinet 
has been instructed to prepare esti- 
mates under both plans. 

The proposed ‘American budget, 
while varying widely from the English 
budget because of the differences in the 
structure of the two Governments, will 
be designed to present to Congress and 
the people a detailed understandable 
programme of business for the ensuing 
year, committing the President to de- 
finitely expressed lines of public 
policy. The estimates will be explained 
in detail, classified and compared with 
previous appropriations and expendit- 
ures and show the relation of probable 
expenditures with probable revenues 
for the ensuing year. 

The present method of submitting 
estimates to Congress in identical form 
each year without detailed information 
showing a definite programme is re- 
garded by President Tarr, Secretary 
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MacVeacu and the Economy Commis- 
sion as unsystematic, unscientific and 
antiquated. The first budget will be 
drawn by the Economy Commission, 
which recently recommended its adop- 
tion. Secretary MacVeaGu in his last 
two annual reports strongly urged 
Congress to adopt the budget system 
in order to show the relation of income 
He also advised the ap- 
pointment of a commission represent- 
ing the and legislative 
branches to study the problem. 


and outgo. 


executive 


AN EXCELLENT CROP OUTLOOK 
ESTIMATES of the yield of five 


farm crops—wheat, corn, oats, po- 
tatoes and hay—for this year indicate 
a crop valued at $3,677,000,000 com- 
pared with a yield valued at $3,452,- 
000,000 in 1911, or an increase of 
$225,000.000. If other important 
farm products are added to the above 
estimate the total agricultural yield 
will be brought up near the ten billion 
mark, or almost $500,000,000 more 
than last year. 

It would seem that this year’s crops, 
while not record-breakers except in 2 
few cases, will be well above the aver- 
age of the last ten years. 

Another sign of prosperity, and an 
almost infallible one, is the great reviv- 
al in the iron and steel industry. 

Even the railroads, whose situation 
is less favorable than might be wished, 
ean hardly fail to benefit largely from 
the heavy agricultural yield and the 
revival in our basic industries. 

As we have already pointed out, the 
political situation appears to contain 
nothing at present to give rise to seri- 
ous apprehension. 

Should the present crop prospects 
hold out, and barring some unforsee- 
able calamity, the next twelve months 
should be a period of rising prosperity 
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SOCIAL REFORM—SOME FOREIGN 
VIEWS 


OT long ago Lorp Rosgserry, a 
former British Premier, speaking 
in London, said: 


“I do not think that any intelligent 
observer can watch the course of the 
world without seeing that a great move- 
ment of unrest is passing over it. 
Whether for good or for evil—I can- 
not doubt for good—it is affecting 
not merely England and the empire, 
but it is affecting the entire universe. 
After centuries of deadness it is affect- 
ing the East, and the Ottoman empire 
is apparently in the throes of prepara- 
tion for some new development. More 
striking even than that, it has touched 
the dormant millions of China, which, 
for the first time in its history, appears 
likely to take a new start and a new 
development, a new progress to some 
ideal which we ourselves are incapable 
of defining. Is not the whole world 
in the throes of a travail to produce 
something—something new to us, some- 
thing perhaps new to history, some- 
thing perhaps better than anything we 
have yet known, which it may take 
long to perfect or to achieve, but which 
at any rate means a new evolution.” 


And the London “Times,” comment- 


ing on the new Progressive party and 


its leader, Colonel Roosrvett, de- 


clared: 

“They have raised the problem of 
social reform as it has never yet been 
raised in the United States. 

“Nobody who has watched American 
movements, however superficially, can 
have failed to observe the progressive 
growth of discontent in large sections 
of the population during the last gener- 
ation. Some of it is probably justified, 
some of it is not. 

“It springs from many causes, and 
the task of devising and applying rem- 
edies to such of them as can and ought 
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to be remedied may well tax the states- 
manship of the Nation and their rulers. 

“But the ‘acceptance’ speech of 
President Tart, no less than the 
speeches and writings of RoosEvELT 
and the platform of the Democrats, 
shows that in the judgment of the 
shrewdest and most experienced poli- 
ticians of all parties it can no longer 
be ignored. 

“Clearly social reform has come 
within the domain of practical politics 
in the Republic, and on the manner 
and spirit of its treatment there great 
issues hang, not only for America, but 
for all civilized people.” 


It seems to us that the large place 
given to social reform in each of the 
programmes of the Presidential can- 
didates is a hopeful sign. Some of 
their remedies may be impracticable, 
but they are all peaceful and generally 
praiseworthy in their motives. 

The politician who gives careful 
heed to the signs of the times is far 


less dangerous to an enlightened com- 
munity than the one who is deaf, dumb 
and blind to the legitimate aspirations 
of the people for social betterment. 


BANKERS AND AGRICULTURE 


OTHING that American bankers 
have done is deserving of greater 
commendation than their efforts to 
bring about a more scientific develop- 
ment of our agricultural lands. For at 
the basis of National prosperity lies 
the productiveness of the farms. 
Bankers may have no special knowl- 
edge of farming such as would par- 
ticularly equip them for this work, but 
they are hard-headed men of business, 
and generally succeed in what they un- 
dertake. 
If we are to have better methods of 
cultivation of farm lands, we must 
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have better means of practical scienti- 
fic training in the schools and colleges 
for the work to be done, and it is in 
this direction especially that the first 
efforts of the bankers will be expended. 
They will also endeavor to help secure 
the establishment of agricultural credit 
banks. 

No one can justly charge the bank- 
ers with selfish motives in this work. 
They are, of course, profoundly inter- 
ested in whatever concerns the coun- 
try’s prosperity, but so is everybody 
else. 


COSTLY METHODS OF DISTRI- 
BUTION 


AFTER investigating the cost of va- 
rious food products at the railway 
terminals and at the point of consump- 
tion, a commission in New York has 
decided that the cost of $350,000,000 
for such products is increased by 
$150,000,000 when they reach the con- 
sumer’s kitchen. Greater concentration 
of retailing is proposed as a remedy. 

The situation of New York city with 
respect to its food distribution is unique 
owing to the city’s great size, and to 
the fact that the local facilities for 
freight distribution have not kept pace 
with the territorial expansion and the 
growth in population. Great attention 
has been given in recent years to the 
increase of facilities for handling lo 
cal passenger traffic, but the method of 
handling and distributing freight has 
improved but little. The result has been 
to make freight transportation between 
points within the city more and more 
costly. Of course, this is but one of the 
factors tending to add to the prices 
consumers must pay, but nevertheless 
an important one. 

The problem is different in other lo- 
calities, but in each there is some point 
at which needless distributing costs 
could be greatly reduced. Nor would 
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this imply the elimina- 
tion of the middleman who may be per- 
forming an indispensable service, but it 
would mean the lopping off of useless 
costs and the utilization of the middle- 
man’s services to the best advantages. 

Could wasteful methods of distribu- 
tion of food products be supplanted by 
efficient economical methods, not 
only would the consumer be directly 
benefited, but if the farmers themselves 
got a due share of this saving it would 
materially stimulate farm production. 

Give the farmer better prices, and 
there will be scant necessity of urging 
people to stay on the farm, for the 
farmer like the rest of us is working 
for gain and not glory. 


necessarily 


and 


PROGRESSIVES AND THE 
CURRENCY 


AST month the portions of the Re- 

publican and Democratic _ plat- 
forms relating to currency and bank- 
ing were quoted in full. Below will be 
found the declarations of the new Pro- 
gressive party on the same subjects: 

“We believe there exists imperative 
need for prompt legislation for the im- 
provement of our national currency 
system. We believe the present method 
of issuing notes through private agen- 
cies is harmful and unscientific. The 
issue of currency is fundamentally a 
government function, and the system 
should have as basic principles sound- 
ness and elasticity. The control should 
be lodged with the Government, and 
should be protected from domination or 
manipulation by Wall Street or any 
special interests. 

“We are opposed to the so-called Al- 
drich Currency bill because its pro- 
visions would place our currency and 
credit s private hands, not 
subject to effective public control.” 

While this hardly 


system in 


declaration is 
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specific enough to enable one to com- 
ment on it intelligently, it seems to 
hint at a Federal bank as a means of 
issuing currency. 


HALT IN THE CURRENCY RE- 
FORM MOVEMENT 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that 
some of those who have been 
contributing to the financial support of 
the National Citizens’ League are dis- 
satisfied with the League’s activity in 
behalf of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation plan, and that they will not put 
up any more money unless the activi- 
ties of the League are directed toward 
a more general work in behalf of cur- 
rency and banking reform and less to 
the open or masked advocacy of the 
Reserve Association plan. 

Perhaps if the National Citizens’ 
League had openly avowed itself to be 
what it apparently is—a mechanism 
for gaining support for the Reserve 
Association—its work would have 
aroused less antagonism and been more 
effective. A thin disguise rarely de- 
ceives people of ordinary intelligence, 
and gum shoes are not of much avail 
unless the soles are of exceptional 
thickness. 

Nobody, of course, can blame the 
National Citizens’ League for support- 
ing the National Monetary Commis- 
sion’s plan, which contained many ex- 
cellent features along with some bad 
ones. But the protestations of impar- 
tiality so strongly put forth have never 
been taken at their face value. It 
would be unfortunate, however, if the 
work of the National Citizens’ League 
were discredited and allowed to lan- 
guish. The country needs education 
on banking and currency. But this 
education should be impartial. The 
admitted faults of any plan must not 
be glossed over. 
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WHAT BANKERS ARE SAYING 


Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely ex- 
pressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at bankers’ conven- 


tions and from other sources. 


BANKING AND CURRENT PROBLEMS 


By Sir Edmund Walker, President Canadian Bank of Commerce 


AS admirable address, dealing with 

banking and current problems, was 
made at the recent annual convention 
of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation by Sirk Epmunp Wa ker’, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. Extracts from this address 
were published in the July issue of this 
Macazine. We are sure the following 
additional quotations will be found of 
general interest: 


“We are daily reminded that we live 
in a time of rapid and often precipitate 
change. The sixty or seventy centuries 
of recorded history show countless evi- 
dences of man’s desire for social im- 
provement, but they seem to be only a 
long-drawn-out prelude to the nine- 
teenth century, when for the first time 
the great basis of society, inter-com- 
munication, was, by steamships and 
railways, by telegraphy and the post, 
perfected to a degree which warrants 
the belief that during the twentieth 
century the world will become prac- 
tically one large society.” 

* ¥ x * * ¥ 


“The spirit of unrest evident in many 
countries * * * is, as we know, 
working at the roots of established in- 
stitutions wherever they exist and 
whether public, semi-public or private. 
Unfortunately the result of communi- 
cation is not necessarily to make men 
wiser, it mainly tends to make them 
more alike—to spread abroad ideas 





*A portrait “of Sir Edmund Walker is pre- 
sented as a frontispiece in this issue of THE 
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both of wisdom and of folly. One 
must be blind not to see that much of 
the unrest is due to the unfair advant- 
age possessed by the strong over the 
weak, and we must be equally blind not 
to see that much of it arises simply 
from the hatred of ability and success 
by the thriftless and incapable. The 
just man is troubled because it is clear 
that in the main the legislator is not 
so much concerned to equalize oppor- 
tunities of success for men’s efforts as 
to please the majority of the voters. 
Whatever we may think of the system 
of government which makes it possible 
for the least capable to rule, it is the 
condition under which we live at the 
moment.” 


* * * * x * 


“It is clear that the industrial work of 
the world will continue to be done by the 
aid of capital invested through corpora- 
tions. Socialists may have in mind differ- 
ent machinery for the same purpose, but 
as bankers we are not likely to disagree 
as to the function in society of the 
joint-stock corporation. It is true, 
however, that proper relations between 
such corporations and the public need 
to be established. The basis of such 
relations should be arrived at by the 
exercise of good nature and common 
sense and especially by the determina- 
tion on both sides to insist on fair- 
dealing. No matter what may be the 
rights under its charter of any corpora- 
tion performing a public service or 
dealing in an article of wide consump- 
tion, its true interest and final profit 
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will be found in dealing fairly with 
the people; and no matter how great 
the profit exacted in the past or how 
complete the monopoly established, the 
people will only do well by themselves, 
and secure justice when they confine 
themselves to punishing acts which are 
criminal and not when they legislate so 
as to destroy property legally created 
and in innocent hands.” 


* * * * * *% 


“Whatever at any moment may be 
the artificial basis of society, the only 
promise of permanency lies in fair 
dealing. It is true that men will never 
agree precisely as to what is fair, and 
that enterprise would die if men did 
not keenly desire to make money, but 
there is a measure of reason in most 
men which should show them when they 
are exacting an abnormal profit merely 
because they have the power—for when 
they are doing so there is danger. In 
the face of modern discussions and leg- 
islation less reliance can be 
placed in mere legal rights than in the 
past. What we may hope to rely on 
is a relationship between corporations 
and the public which is mutually ad- 
vantageous, and in the long run this 
will be produced and will be found 
more profitable than the condition of 
warfare through which we are pass- 
ing.” 


much 


* * * * * * 


“In meeting discussion regarding the 
business of banking, or mere unreason- 
ing animosity against banks, we are 
somewhat more fortunate than you are 


in the United States. By what was 
merely accidental at first we have set- 
tled down to the practice of a decennial 
revision of the Bank Act. In_ both 
countries we work under general Bank 
Acts, but with us banking is under 
Federal control alone. The charter of 
no bank runs for more than ten years 
and all expire at the same time. Re- 
vision of the Act is of course not ac- 
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tually demanded at this moment but it 
is natural, and the habit is so settled 
that should the Government be unable 
to take up the discussion of the Bank 
Act in the session preceding the expiry 
of the charters, the charters are not 
renewed for ten years, but merely for 
long enough time to permit of the dis- 
cussion and amendment of the Act. 
Whatever we may have to face in the 
future and, of course, we are but a 
young country with relatively small 
affairs as yet, this decennial revision 
has been of great value to the country 
as well as to the banks, thus far. At 
such a time everyone has the chance to 
express his opinion, and when the new 
Act is passed there is a general feeling 
that things have been settled for the 
next ten years, although, of course, any 
subsequent Parliament may do what it 
pleases with the Act. The banks nat- 
urally take a large part in the discus- 
sion, though whenever they propose 
reforms they are generally treated as 
if they were seeking additional favors. 
As a matter of fact, however, every 
great reform in our system in the last 
two revisions has been proposed by the 
banks and they are all reforms in the 
interest of the people. In no case in 
recent years have the banks asked for 
an extension of their powers because 
such new power would be a new source 
of profit. It is of course true that any 
reform in the practice of banking 
which improves the service to the peo- 
ple will incidentally make profit for a 
bank by increasing the number of 
transactions, but that is surely just the 
mutuality of interest that society de- 
sires to establish. I fancy we are as 
selfish as any other body of bankers, 
but we have at least learned that the 
only safe plan for preserving the right 
granted by the people to carry on the 
business of banking is to give them the 
best possible service of banking. In 
the United States as the charters of 


banks working under the National 
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Bank Act expire at irregular dates, 
there is no special period when revision 
of the Act is natural, and while this is 
not the reason why reforms have been 
dificult to obtain, there might have 
been some advantage in a periodically 
enforced discussion of the subject of 
banking at Washington.” 
* * * * * * 


“A comparison is often made be- 
tween the value of the service rendered 
to the public by a bank of the individ- 
ual type in the United States as com- 
pared with a branch bank in Canada. 
It is urged that the bank in the United 
States has only the interest of its own 
community to work for and that under 
such conditions it will be more willing 
to aid local enterprises than a branch 
bank in Canada. This statement is 
like some of the poetry in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’; it sounds true but I 
think I can show that it is not. The 


Canadian branch manager is as keenly 
seeking for advancement as his Amer- 


ican cousin. His progress depends on 
the good business he can secure. Com- 
petition between banks for business is 
carried on so fiercely that too free 
lending at branches is apt to be the 
result. In our own bank every man- 
ager prepares once a week a report on 
the business conditions, weather, crops, 
volume of business, new industries, 
failures, ete., of his district, and as 
he knows that success only comes to 
who identify themselves with 
their districts, his business life is spent 
in trying to do his part in his particu- 
lar community. But it will be argued 
that he may not be able to enforce his 
opinion upon his head office. When 
it comes to the matter of judgment re- 


those 


garding the soundness of the business 
proposed he will certainly sometimes 
fail because his head office will have a 
much wider range of information re- 
garding any particular branch of trade 
than he is likely to have, but if the 
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transaction is sound his head office will 
desire the business so long as the bank 
has the money to lend. That the head 
office of any Canadian bank is likely 
to favor the East as compared with the 
West, or large cities as compared with 
small, or the city where the head office 
is situated as compared with other 
places where it has established branches 
is, I think, quite at variance with the 
facts, and certainly quite opposed to 
the true interest of any bank. Hun- 
dreds of the largest bank credits in 
Canada are granted at places far from 
large cities and where it would be quite 
impossible for a local bank to grant 
any important percentage of the credit 
required. Doubtless there are many 
men in Canada who have tried to start 
ventures in small places, who feel sure 
that had there been a local bank with 
its board to appeal to they would have 
succeeded. They do not consider the 
far greater number of men with un- 
certain ventures who have been refused 
loans by banks in the large cities. The 
Canadian bank wants practically all 
the good business it can secure, but in 
a time of rather rash inflation the 
judgment of the bank is apt to be too 
conservative to please the public, al- 
though perhaps not always conserva- 
tive enough to secure safety. 

“There is one respect in which the 
possibility of the branch of a Cana- 
dian bank being able to serve its com- 
munity better than a bank in the 
United States, should be specially re- 
ferred to. A Canadian bank is a great 
clearing house into which its deposits 
from all Canada pass and out of which 
its loans to all Canada are taken, with- 
out any effort being necessary to 
transfer the surplus money in one i«- 
cality to another locality where there 
is a surplus in loans over local de- 
posits. Thus if the branch manager 
establishes a credit for a new industry 
it is not necessary that he shall find 
the money at home, and in fact in 
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many cases this could not be done. The 
surplus money in many localities in 
the United States finds employment 
through the efforts of note-brokers who 
have undertaken to find money for 
ventures which cannot be secured 
where the ventures exist. Certainly 
the transference of surplus lending 
capital from one place to another is 
done more readily under our system, 
and I think it is fair to conclude that 
we have better machinery for lending 
the money securely and for dispersing 
it fairly as to localities, than by work- 
ing through note-brokers.” 


* * * * * * 


“In Canada deposits are gathered by 
four classes of institutions; 1, The 
Chartered Banks; 2, Special Savings 
Banks; 3, Mortgage Loan Societies; 4, 
Government Savings and P. O. Savings 
Banks. The total is very small as com- 
pared with the United States but in 
December, 1911, it amounted to $1,- 
160,449,925. The percentages gathered 


by the four classes of institutions are 


as follows: 


Chartered Banks 

Special Savings Banks 
Mortgage Loan Societies. . 
Government Savings 


“It will be seen that the chartered 
banks hold about ninety per cent. of 
the deposits and these are not to any 
extent deposits in bank from 
another, but are essentially the de- 
posits of the people and their indus- 
trial institutions. Such a large per- 
centage of the total deposits has beca 
secured by having in each branch of a 
bank a savings bank department, so 
that while the Canadian bank is as un- 
willing as a bank in the United States 
to pay interest on an ordinary account, 
it is willing to take any deposit liter- 
ally from one dollar upwards upon the 
terms of its savings bank department 
and pay interest thereon. Because of 


one 
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this there are only two important sav- 
igns banks of the ordinary type in 
Canada. These are in Montreal and 
Quebec, and serve mainly Canadians 
of French origin. For similar reasons 
the deposits with the two kinds of sayv- 
ings banks carried on by the Govern- 
ment have increased only forty-five per 
cent. in twenty years while the deposits 
of the chartered banks must have in- 
creased 560 per cent. I think, there- 
fore, that it must be admitted that 
with the savings bank departments, 
through which the small depositor in 
a remote village may secure the obliga- 
tion of a great bank, and the branch 
system as applied also to lending 
money, we have created a most excel- 
lent public service for the securing of 
loanable capital and its equable distri- 
bution.” 

“Much more might be said as to 
the service performed by the banks 
for the development of the two coun- 
tries. The question of an adequate 
and sufficiently elastic supply of cur- 
rency is certainly as important as any- 
thing I have dealt with, but all that I 
could offer has been said so often, and 
there are sO many papers on the sub- 
ject in our bank libraries, that I am 
sure it is best to refrain. 

“My main purpose in addressing 
you is to urge—not merely because 
modern democracy is sure to demand it 
but because from any point of consid- 
eration it is the wisest course—that 
we bankers in the study of whatever 
reforms are necessary in the respec- 
tive systems under which we work, 
think of our business as a more or less 
public service for the conduct of which 
we are somewhat responsible to the 
community in which we live as well as 
to our shareholders. Oddly enough 
while I was preparing this paper I 
found the following from the introduc- 
tion by Prof. Foxwell to the English 
edition of Prof. Andréadés’ ‘History 
of the Bank of England.’ Prof. Fox- 
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well had in mind banks of national 
importance, but the text will apply in 
some sense to all of us and with it I 
will close. 

“In modern times the public or na- 
tional character of a bank is mainly 
important in so far as it may be a 
guarantee that the bank will safeguard 
public interests; that is to say, will 
realize that its chief duty is to the 
business world rather than to its share- 
holders, and its chief purpose to main- 
tain financial security and _ stability 
rather than to make profit.’ ” 


We hope at another time to discuss 
in these pages some of the points made 
by Sir Epmunp Wacker, especially 
those relating to certain features of 
the Canadian banking system. It 
seems that our State and national 
banks would find it advantageous to 
study the successful methods of the 
Canadian chartered banks in caring 
for savings deposits. 


THE FIRST DUTY OF BANKERS. 
By W. P. Sharer, Former President 
Ohio Bankers’ Association. 


HILE I am firm in the belief 

that this Nation possesses suf- 
ficient brains and patriotism to suc- 
cessfully combat and surmount any 
danger of difficulty with which it may 
be confronted, we may pass through 
some trying times before these ques- 
tions are permanently settled and it 
behooves us as wise and prudent bank- 
ers to have our affairs well in hand 
and to counsel our clients and custom- 
ers that economy and conservation 
should be the policy of the immediate 
future. These thoughts bring to mind 
the watchful care which the modern 
bank official has at all times for the 
welfare of his customer. All honor 
to the minister, the doctor, and the 
lawyer; but I can say without fear of 
successful contradiction that it is the 
banker who in the last analysis is found 


more loyal to his client than is any 
other business or professional man. 

Let your first thought and motto be 
fidelity to your duty, and your first 
duty is to your depositor. We are all 
in business for gain and your share- 
holders will rightfully expect and de- 
mand reasonable dividends on their 
capital, but if at any time in your ex- 
perience a condition confronts you 
where some one interest must be sacri- 
ficed for the preservation of another, 
let your decision be in favor of the 
protection of your depositor. 

Fidelity to your trust—to those who 
have given their savings and capital 
into your keeping—should always be 
your first consideration. Obey both 
the spirit and letter of our banking 
laws, for each year of your experience 
teaches you they have been wisely 
made. Remember that your first duty 
is absolute safety and that most 
frightful of all modern financial tra- 
gedies, a bank failure, will never be 
laid at your door. 


A PROFITABLE WAY OF HAND- 
LING BANK ADVERTISING. 


By F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Mana- 
ger Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 


COMMERCIAL bank in the 

Middle West about six years ago 
came to the conclusion that the best 
results from _ the money it 
was expending ffor advertising 
and for _ soliciting new _ busi- 
ness, could be obtained only by des- 
ignating some one person to take 
charge of the work. And so a clerk 
who had been in the institution for 
several years was appointed to that 
position. Prior to that time the ad- 
vertising and soliciting had been done 
in a more or less haphazard manner 
by the officers, no one particular per- 
son having exclusive supervision. The 
change proved a wise one. Not long 
ago I was shown an annual report 
prepared by the clerk in question, 
which exhibited a total of over $2,- 
000,000 in new business which could 
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in large part be traced directly to the 
efforts of his department. He ex- 
plained to me that for the four years 
he has been in charge of that work, as 
a result of the different forms of ad- 
vertising which he employed, the total 
amount of new business which had 
come to his bank in that period was 
over $9,000,000. Of course, this was 
a bank in a reserve city and it had 
large deposits to begin with, but in my 
judgment there is no reason why a 
relatively successful report might not 
be made by the advertising man of a 
much smaller institution. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BANKING 
CAPITAL. 


By Fred I. Kent, Vice President 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 


S THE assembling of funds by the 
banker in the small community 

and the extension of credit based up- 
on them was found to be beneficial to 
all, so has the assembling of portions 
of the funds so collected in greater in- 
stitutions been valuable to the whole 
country. The principle is recognized 
in business and in law that a proper 
ratio must exist between the total capi- 
tal of any banking institution and the 
amount of credit which it may extend 
to any individual borrower. Banks of 
large capital and deposits have been 
able to make loans of large amounts 
which have been conservative and fair 
to those whose money they are invest- 
ing, because they are in proper pro- 
portion to their resources. These leans 
have enabled our huge industries to 
give employment to millions of our 
people and provide all with comforts 
and conveniences of life not otherwise 
possible. If we would continue our 
progress, there is no question but that 
we shall have to have a greater con- 
solidation of banking capital than 
exists to-day. We are behind prac- 
tically all of the other civilized coun- 
tries of the globe in this respect in 
proportion to our business, and it is 
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partly on this account that the bulk of 
our foreign trade is financed by 
European bankers. 


“INVESTMENT BANKERS” AND 
“BROKERS.” 
By Warren 8. Hayden of Hayden, 
Miller & Co., Cleveland, O. 


HE substantial object of the in- 
vestment bankers seems to be to 
distinguish their business from that of 
brokers. It is not that they think ill 
of brokers, but that it promotes their 
market influence to have it known that 
they own what they offer and_ that 
they thus take the first risk in what 
they recommend to their customers. 
Brokers, of course, do not do this, for 
by definition a broker is an agent and 
buys and sells for the account and 
risk of others. All honest people will 
agree that the name under which any 
set of men do business should not be 
misleading, or should mislead as few 
as possible. Probably no one would 
be injured if investment bankers al- 
ways used the word investment in their 
designation, or used the word banker 
in connection with subject matter 
which discloses the real nature of the 
business. 


SAFEGUARDS IN BANK AC- 
COUNTING. 
By Hon. F. E. Baxter, Superintendent 
Ohio State Banking Department. 


[’? 


is being demonstrated more and 
more that the loose-leaf system has 
quite as many disadvantages as it lias 
conveniences. It does not require a very 
high degree of shrewdness on the part 
of a bookkeeper to manipulate the 


loose-leaf or card. He can remove 
such leaf or card from the box or 
binder on a moment’s notice and can 
thereby very easily deceive the most 
careful and far-seeing examiner. You 
bankers should remember that the 
State does not equip its department 
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with facilities for making an audit of 
a bank’s books. If it did it would 
have to provide instead of twenty peo- 
ple which the department now has, 
something like two or thiee hundred, 
and at a corresponding!y increased ex- 
pense to the taxpayer. You should 
therefore make the discipline in your 
bank such as would throw around your 
accounting every puss‘ble safeguard 


against peculations by employees. And 
while it is not perhaps within our pro- 
vince, it seems to me that in many 
instances a readjustment of the wage 
scale of bank employes on a basis 
which would permit of their living 
within their income is a thought that 
is at least worthy of your careful con- 
sideration. 


THE SUB-TOTAL 


By Chas. P. Schumacher 


O the man who works in a bank 
there is nothing of more general 
help than the proper and frequent use 
of the sub-total. Yet the short-cuts to 
be derived from its use are not taken 
advantage of nearly so often as might 
be expected. Wherever there are col- 
umns of figures to be added and veri- 
fied, the introduction of a _ sub-tota! 
will always help in locating an error, 
whether in the passbook, remittance, 
or ledger. 

Why should not the clerk who deals 
exclusively in figures divide his work 
into sections, separable by unobtrusive 
sub-totals? Does not the teller do that 
self-same thing when he puts the cur- 
rency up in packages of fifties, hun- 
dreds and five hundreds, and also when 
he stacks and wraps the coin? If he 
did not, where would he be when he 
strikes and finds that he is plus or 
short? At best he would be where he 
was when he started to count the 
money, for there would be nothing for 
him to do but go over the entire lot 
of currency and coin with the chances 
of making another error different 
from the first. When the money is 
put up in packages, each package can 
be tested individually. 

If the teller’s difference had been a 
shortage of five dollars, and in going 
over the packages which he has put 
up he discovers one which lacks five 
of what it should be, he will go no 
farther, because he knows the error, 


which affected his grand total, is con- 
fined to that one particular bunch. 
Now, between adding figures and 
counting money there is a great simili- 
tude. The former is the summing up 
of abstract things and the latter the 
summing up of concrete things. 

The sub-total, in most cases, though, 
serves a purpose which is beyond the 
good which a teller derives from his 
currency bands and coin wrappers; and 
that is, confining an error to a certain 
group of figures befora these have 
been recounted. It is for this latter 
help that the use of the sub-total 
should never be disregarded in bal- 
ancing pass-books and in writing up 
the remittance letters. 


In BALANCING THE Pass-Book. 


Suppose you are balancing pass- 
books and it is the thirtieth day of the 
month when the books come in as thick 
as flies on a rainy day. What will you 
do with the book that has several pages 
of deposits and a thousand checks? If 
you are sure that the ledger is correct 
as to that particular balance you want, 
and that the deposits were entered cor- 
rectly in the pass-book, and in addi- 
tion to this that you will make no 
error in running up the checks on the 
adding machine; well, then, I say for- 
get all about sub-totals, and do not 
lose any time in forgetting about them, 
either. 

If, on the contrary, you do not pre- 
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tend to be infallible, which, then, is 
the best way to go about your work? 
First, take a quick glance at your 
checks. The size of the pack will give 
vou a clue to the number of minor 
totals that will be handy. A hundred 
checks to go over in looking for an 
error are more than enough. Accord- 
ingly, make ten sub-totals in listing 
your checks; that is, one for every 
third day if the book was last bal- 
anced at the first of the month. This 
can easily be done if the thousand 
checks are divided into ten small 
stacks arranged with respect to the 
dates perforated into them by the can- 
celling machine. 

Now for the deposits. It is prob- 
able they are not so many. So in add- 
ing them it will not be necessary to 
make minor totals quite so frequently 
as with the checks. But those that 


are introduced should be made to cor- 
respond as to their dates with those 
made in the check list. 

This being done, you are ready to 
strike; and suppose that on doing so 
you discover between your balance and 


the bookkeeper’s a discrepancy of ten 
dollars. Go immediately, then, and 
strike a balance for the fifteenth of the 
month which can now easily be ob- 
tained by meansof_ the 
Should you be ten dollars short on 
that day, you will at once see that the 
error occurred within the first half of 
your work. By continuing in this way 
you can trace your mistake down until 
you know it is located somewhere 
within three days’ work. Rovnding 
up errors by this method dissipates 
most of the terrors that accompany 
the balancing of a pass-book that has a 
lot of checks against it. 


In Writine Up tHe REMITTANCES. 


In short letters, sub-totals are not of 
much value. But in letters of three, 
four, five or more pages the assistance 
to be derived from their use is not to 
be spurned. It is easy as you go along 
in your work of recording the foreign 
checks, to cross them in stacks to cor- 
respond with the letter sheets. Then 
in listing them on an adding machine 


sub-totals. , 
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to verify them; a sub-total made after 
each pack will show an error to be in 
this or that sheet. The time to find 
an error thus located is considerably 
reduced. 


IN THE SIMPLE ApDDITION. 


A minor total is of advantage even 
in making an addition and not only in 
proving it. Where the columns are 
long, probably you will have something 
more to carry to the next column than 
a nine; and everybody knows there is 
more likelihood of error when you 
carry some such number as twenty-one 
than when you carry some such number 
as three or four. 

That is one reason for using the sub- 
total in the simple addition where we 
have no amount given for verification. 
But there is also another reason; we 
wish to feel sure that we are correct 
and we verify the addition by making 
the calculation in the opposite direc- 
tion from our first. Here the sub- 
totals, like the teller’s currency wrap- 
pers, allow us to do the task in sec- 
tions. 

Conclusion. 


Some persons may try to bring ob- 
jections again the frequent use of the 
sub-total by saying that it is a nui- 
sance; that it entails extra labor; or 
they may say “it is confusing.” Let 
the clerk who sees it in this light cal- 
culate how much time is saved in 
checking over a list of one hundred 
items instead of a thousand items. Let 
him also consider how easily a sub- 
total is distinguished from other fig- 
ures close to it. 

If you are working on an adding 
machine you can make your sub-totals 
in the twinkling of an eye; if you are 
working with pen or pencil a digit is 
jotted down while the eye runs over 
the next column and the mind calcu- 
lates it. Practically no time is lost. 

The difficulty of distinguishing the 
minor totals so that they will not be 
confused with other figures is a matter 
that is readily disposed of. If the 
column we are adding is down in ink, 
it is likely that we will make our foot- 
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ings in pencil; if the column is in pen- 
cil wejjcan easily designate the sub- 
total as such by making its digits 
rather small; if we make the addition 
on an adding machine the difficulty is 
still less, for the sub-total is then dis- 
tinguished by the extra elbow-room it 
requires or an asterisk or some such 
badge pinned to its lapel. 

We do not have to bring as many 
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sub-totals into a column as there are 
figures in it; and as long as we use 
judgment in introducing it we believe 
that we shall find it to be a means of 
efficiency. It is indeed a little thing, 
but it may save a good many seconds 
each day. 

The sub-total is small and unob- 
trusive. But don’t neglect it. It’s 
always ready to help you. 


KEEPING A RECORD OF THE PAYMENT OF 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS ON 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


By Arthur A. Ekirch 


MATTER of much importance 

and one which needs careful 
watching is the keeping of a correct 
record of all unpaid assessments and 
taxes on property mortgaged to the 
bank. 

It has been said that a mortgagor 
who pays his interest on the due date, 
or a few days in advance, needs little 
watching in regard to the payment of 
his taxes. While this is true in some 
respects, it is quite the contrary in 
numerous cases. 

For instance: A mortgagor will 
ofttimes pay his interest promptly, 
also his water tax, but when a tax 
search is presented to the bank it will 
show that assessments and land tax 
are still unpaid. Another mortgagor 
will pay his taxes, assessments and 
water bills when due and hold up the 
payment of interest on his mortgage 
until the expiration of the usual 
thirty-day clause. Still another will 
entirely overlook the payment of taxes 
and call at the bank a month in ad- 
vance and ask if he may pay his in- 
terest, stating the thought of owing 
money worries him. 

Some mortgagors mean to do right, 
but are careless in regard to business 
matters. Others look upon the mort- 
gagee as a money monster ready at 


all times to swing the foreclosure club 
over their heads. 

A letter from the bank’s attorney, im 
which he threatens to foreclose on the 
mortgaged property unless settlement 
is made, usually brings the mortgagor 
to his or her senses and brings about 
hasty payment of liens. 

Some banks allow their mortgagors 
sixty days in which to pay their taxes 
and assessments, while others allow 
ninety days; in all cases, however, a 
clause is placed in the mortgage which 
reads: 


“It is hereby expressly agreed that 
the whole of said principal sum shall 
become due at the option of the said 
party of the second part after default 
in the payment of any installment of 
principal or interest for thirty days, 
or after default in payment of any tax 
or assessment for sixty days (or ninety 
days) after notice and demand.” 

Most banks who handle a large 
number of mortgage loans, make ar- 
rangements with one of the title com- 
panies to furnish them with tax 
searches on premises on which they 
hold a mortgage. After this informa- 
tion is obtained, the next important 
step is to notify the mortgagor of all 
liens recorded against his or her prop- 
erty as shown on the tax search. A 
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form something after the following 
will be found a satisfactory means of 
notification. 

Mortgage No. 3571. 

New York, September Ist, 1911. 
NORTH SIDE SAVINGS BANK, 
3230 Tump AvENvE. 

Mrs. James Forgettopay, 
No. 1907 Grant Boulevard, 
New York City. 
Dear Mapam: 

In our tax searches we find recorded 
against the property mortgaged to us the 
following liens: 

Unpaid taxes on lots 45 and 46 $178.7 
Unpaid Croton water for 1911 14.00 
Unpaid assessment for grading street 95.00 

It is necessary that this matter be 
promptly attended to and receipted bills 
sent to the bank for entry. 

Yours truly, 
Witt Watcuvuom, 
Secretary. 


Section No. 10. Block No. 2609. Lot 
Nos. 45 and 46, 


Remarks: 


After the taxes and assessments 
have been paid by the mortgagor, the 
recipted bills are demanded by the 
bank and record of their payment 
made upon the books or cards used for 
such data. 

In cases where the mortgagor fails 
to respond to the first notice, a second 
is sent and if no attention is given to 
the second request, the matter is 
turned over to the bank’s attorney. 

Where the amount of the mortgage 
loan is only fifty per cent. of the ap- 
praised value of the premises the 
question of a year’s taxes or a few 
assessments does not affect the bank’s 
liability to any great degree. 
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Where the loan is up to the sixty 
per cent. limit, the non-payment of 
taxes and assessments, together with a 
large rate of interest charged by the 
city on unpaid bills, increases the lia- 
bility materially, ofttimes raising a 
sixty per cent. loan to seventy per 
cent. and over. 

From the above it can be seen how 
important it is that proper record be 
kept of all unpaid liens affecting 
mortgaged property and the absolute 
necessity for following up such mat- 
ters until payment is made. 

Following are a few provisions 
taken from Chapter 447 of the New 
York Laws of 1908, in relation to 
taxes, assessments and water bills: 


1. Each year’s taxes are due and payable 
on the first Monday in October, and all 
taxes become liens on the day due and pay- 
able. 

2. The Commissioners of Taxes and As- 
sessments have power to correct an erro- 
neous assessment on real estate before the 
collection of the tax; but application there- 
for must be made to these commissioners 
within one year from the time the tax books 
are delivered to the Receiver of Taxes for 
collection. 

3. If any tax is not paid before the first 
day of November, interest is charged at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum from the 
first Monday in October. Taxes are pay- 
able without penalty from the first Monday 
in October to November 1, in each year. 

4. On the first day of May in each year 
the regular Croton water rents become a 
lien. On August 1 five per cent. penalty is 
added to unpaid water charges. On No- 
vember 1 an additional charge of ten per 
cent. is added to all unpaid water rents. 

5. Whenever any tax or assessment shall 
remain unpaid for three years, or any water 
rent shall remain unpaid for four years, the 
tax lien on the property will be sold to sat- 
isfy such arrears of taxes, assessments or 
water rent. 


PHILIPPINE TREASURY RICH 


"TEN million dollars in net profits on 
silver coinage, sale of drafts and 
interest on gold reserve deposits is the 
record of the Philippine Treasury for 
the last eight years, according to a 
statement of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. 
Modern American financial methods 
were introduced in the Philippines just 


eight years ago, and since that time the 
profits have reached a total amounting 
to more than forty-five per cent. of the 
outstanding circulation. 

Reserve for the maintenance of the 
gold standard, having climbed to forty- 
six per cent., is to be reduced to thirty- 
five per cent., to meet the excess in the 
Treasury. 





CONFIDENCE A VALUABLE ASSET 


By Duncan Francis Young 


HE most valuable asset a bank can 
possess is confidence. Without 
confidence financial backing is value- 
less. A bank may have a chain of 
forty banks to finance it, but without 
the confidence of its depositors its 
main artery is severed, for the bank’s 
very life is its deposits. 

A bank is established for the two- 
fold purpose of making money and 
accommodating its patrons. It makes 
money by lending at interest its cap- 
ital and part of its deposits to its pa- 
trons. It accommodates its patrons 
by taking care of their money and 
making loans to them in_ proper 
amounts and upon approved security. 

The manager of a bank must so con- 
duct his business as to make a rea- 
sonable profit for his stockholders. In 
doing this he must not jeopardize the 
interest of his depositors by tying up 
too much of his depositors’ money in 
loans that cannot be readily realized 
upon. 

During a banking experience of many 
years I have found that a line of well- 
secured loans from two to four times 
in excess of the capital stock is a safe 
limit to take and an ample margin 
upon which to pay banking expenses 
and pay stockholders a liberal divi- 
dend. 

If a bank is unprepared to meet 
some unusual demands of its customers 


in the way of making short-time loans 
or paying checks against deposits its 
condition may create a demand by the 
depositors for their money. Failure 
to meet immediate demands _ brings 
about a failure of the bank and a 
consequent disturbance of business 
conditions in the territory of that par- 
ticular bank. In clearing-house cen- 
ters, of course, it is a rare thing that 
solvent banks fail, for other banks 
come to their rescue. Under such con- 
ditions a more extended line of loans 
may be made than it would be safe to 
make in an interior bank. But the 
interior bank should always be in po- 
sition to lend a little more and be pre- 
pared to meet more than usual de- 
mands of depositors. 

The manager of a bank creates or 
disturbs the confidence in that particu- 
lar bank by the handling of these two 
questions. Carefulness in the hand- 
ling of securities and judgment in the 
amount of the bank’s resources to be 
placed in loans are the source of con- 
fidence that is reposed in the man- 
agers of a bank by its patrons. A 
bank should always endeavor to use 
that judgment and that carefulness 
that would merit the confidence of its 
customers. With this confidence, “runs” 
may be successfully withstood, even 
though the bank should have no great 
amount of financial backing. 


VOTING TRUST FOR BANK STOCKS 


was announced recently that the 
Broadway Trust Company of New 


[‘ 
York had created a voting trust, opera- 
tive until May 1, 1917, giving to cer- 
tain officers power to manage the affairs 
of the institution. 

The principle of a vote for every 
share is by no means universal as ap- 


plied to banks. In some countries but 
one vote is allowed for each sharehold- 
er, irrespective of the number of shares 


held; and again the proportion is some- 
times fixed at a certain ratio, and it may 
be provided that beyond a number of 
shares held, no additional voting power 
is conferred. 

Some of the strongest and best-man- 
aged banks and trust companies in New 
York have established the voting-trust 
system. The result of this has been to 
insure safety and stability of manage- 
ment. 
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CURTIS AND COURTESY 


By James P. Gardner 


66 OW, Curtis,” said the cashier 
to the new man on the corres- 
spondence work, “‘there’s one thing 
you must always bear particularly in 
mind in the department. I want you to 
be courteous in all your letters no mat- 
ter how small the account is or how 
unimportant the subject may appear. I 
want your reply to the small banker, 
for example, to be as courteous as if 
it were a matter of importance that 
you are considering. The motto of our 
bank, you know, is ‘Courtesy is the 
keynote of our success,’ and don’t for- 
get that it was chiefly on account of 
the brief, terse letters that Jones sent 
out that I have made the change, and 
put you in charge of the department.” 
Curtis took hold of his new duties 
with vigor. True, he had not had 
much experience in letter writing, 
having been in the tellers’ department 
practically all his life in the bank, but 
what he lacked in experience he more 


than made up in zeal, and soon it be- 
came necessary to engage an addition- 


al stenographer to relieve his ex- 
hausted typist. 

One morning, as the cashier passed 
the correspondence department, he 
noticed a smile on the stenographer’s 
face, and pleasantly asked her the 
cause of her amusement. Reluctantly 
she handed over a letter from an int 
terior bank in Iowa which to be appre- 
ciated must be read: 


B. Curtis, Esq., Manager, Correspondence 
Department, First National Bank. 

Dear Sir: We are exceedingly obliged for 
your letter of the seventh and appreciate 
very highly the interest that you have taken 
in our recent request for the purchase of a 
diamond ring for our president’s daughter, 
Miranda. We knew that it would be entire- 
ly agreeable to execute the little commission. 
Just yet Miranda can’t just seem to make 
up her mind what ring she would prefer to 
keep, and as we see that it will not incon- 
venience you in any way, we are taking the 
liberty of holding them until the young lady 
decides, Your truly, 

Saumes Gavt, Cashier. 


“What’s this all about. Miss Par- 
sons,” asked the astonished cashier, as 
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he looked over towards Curtis beaming 
for the benignant word. “What's 
this anyhow, Curtis?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s a little favor we are 
doing for the First National Bank.” 

“How much of an account is it?” 

“They don’t keep an account, but | 
thought we might be able to do some 
business with them. You see _ they 
saw our advertisement and wrote in 
thinking we were just the bank to do 
them the favor.” 

“And how many more of these have 
you?” inquired the cashier dryly. 
Curtis triumphantly picked up a mass 
of correspondence. 

“Here’s one from a bank in Okla- 
homa that wants us to buy a piano; 
then there’s a bank in South Dakota 
that sent on several pawn 
tickets and asked us to get 
the things out of pawn, and 
forward them. The runner is out now 
gathering them. Then we have a nice 
letter from a Kansas bank, which I 
haven’t read as it has just come in— 
it’s from a good account of ours, the 
Farmers National Bank.” 

But this letter too must be read to 
be appreciated : 


B. Curtis, Esq., Manager, Correspondence 
Department, First National Bank. 


Dear Sir: We always thought that New 
York folks were hard and cold and money 
grabbers, but since we received your cour- 
teous letter of the fifteenth we are inclined 
to think that we were mistaken. It is real 
kind of you to take so much time to talk 
about the hogs and the corn crop and Bill 
Weymouth’s sprained ankle; but it does 
seem to us that any bank that can take the 
time to write such fool letters about other 
people’s business isn’t just the correspond- 
ent the “Farmers National” wants, so we 
will just draw on you for our balance and 

uit. 

You will be pleased to hear that Mary is 
recovering from the measles and Uncle 
Jerry’s rheumatism is quite a trifle better, 
and to-morrow the circus is coming to 
town. 


Curtis is back on a ledger, and a 
correspondent less zealous is now in 
charge of the department. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF 


COLLECTIONS 
NEGLIGENCE—DELAY 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, May 14, 1912. 
BANK OF COMMERCE VS. INGRAM. 


Where the payee of a check drawn on a 
bank presents the same to another bank for 
collection, which bank gives him credit 
therefor on his passbook, the relation of 
principal and agent arises, and it is the duty 
of the agent to exercise reasonable care and 
diligence to make the collection; and _ its 
failure to do so renders it liable for any loss 
its principal may suffer thereby. 


HIS action was brought to recover 

damages for the alleged negli- 
gence of the bank in this matter of 
two checks deposited with it for col- 
lection. 

Kane, J.—(Omitting part of the 
opinion): Under the rule laid down by 
this court that it will not weigh the 
evidence or disturb the findings of the 
trial court, where there is evidence 
reasonably supporting the judgment, 
we must take the plaintiff’s theory of 
the case as established. He testified 
that he deposited these checks for col- 
lection as he would any other checks; 
that the cashier gave him credit there- 
for on his passbook, pending collec- 
tion; that no notice of nonpayment 
was given him until about a month af- 
ter the gin company failed, and many 
months after the checks were depos- 
ited for collection. The general rule 
is that when the amount of a check, 
left with a bank for collection, is cre- 
dited to a depositor as cash, it may be 
charged back to him, in case it turns 
out to be worthless, unless the bank 
has been negligent, or has done some- 
thing to mislead the depositor into act- 
ing, to his injury, on the faith of its 
goodness (Bank of Big Cabin vs. 
English, 27 Okl. 334, 111 Pac. 386.) 

The evidence shows that the Mus- 
kogee Gin Company was solvent and 
paying its obligations for several 
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months after the plaintiff’s checks 
were deposited for collection; and 
there is very little doubt that if the 
plaintiff had known the checks on the 
Bank of Porum were not collected he 
could have secured checks, in lieu 
thereof, drawn on the Bank of Com- 
merce, which would have been paid on 
presentation. The bank’s failure to 
collect the checks was not known to 
Ingram until eight or nine months af- 
ter he deposited them for collection, 
and his account was not charged back 
with the amount thereof until twelve 
or thirteen months thereafter. The re- 
lation of principal and agent existed 
between plaintiff and defendant, and 
it was the duty of the agent to exer- 
cise reasonable care, skill and dili- 
gence to make the collection; and its 
failure and neglect to do so render it 
liable to Ingram for any loss he may 
have sustained thereby. (Hobart Nat. 
Bank vs. MeMurrough, 24 Okl. 210; 
Bank of Big Cabin vs. English, 27 Okl. 
334,, supra; Mechem on Agency, §§ 
511-518; Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments [fifth edition] $327, p. 334). 

As we view it, there is but one ques- 
tion for determination, and that is 
whether the bank was negligent in the 
duty owed the plaintiff. We think 
there was sufficient evidence to sustain 
the finding of the court below on that 
question. 


TRUST COMPANY 


DISCOUNTING PAPER——ULTRA VIRES— 
AGREEMENT TO RENEW 


MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY VS. STERN. 


The discounting of commercial paper is a 
function of the directors of a bank and can- 
not be delegated to a single officer. 

When a trust company has discounted a 
note for the maker and he has received the 
money thereon, he cannot defend upon the 
ground that the trust company was without 
power to make such a discount. 
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HIS was an action upon a promis- 

sory note made by this defendant 
to his own order, and indorsed and de- 
livered by him to the Mutual Trust 
Company. In his affidavit of defense 
the defendant set up (1) an agree- 
ment to renew and (2) that the dis- 
counting of the note by the trust com- 
pany was ultra vires. 


Mestrezat, J.—(Omitting part of 
the opinon): The discounting of com- 
mercial paper is a function of the di- 
rectors of a bank and cannot be dele- 
gated to a single officer. (Bank of 
United States vs. Dunn, 31 U. S. 51; 
Stewart vs. Huntingdon Bank, 11 Serg. 
& R. 267.) The averment that the 
plaintiff agreed to extend the time of 
payment and renew the discounted 
notes is insufficient in not stating with 
whom the agreement was made, or that 
the party who made the alleged agree- 
ment was invested with the authority 
by the bank to make it. It is not suf- 
ficient for the defendant to aver gen- 
erally an agreement between him and 
the plaintiff corporation to renew the 
paper. He must set out the facts so 


that the court, and not he, may deter- 
mine the existence of the agreement. 


The defense of ultra vires to the 
note in suit cannot be sustained. It is 
rather singular that it should be inter- 
posed under the facts of this case to 
defeat a recovery on the note. The de- 
fendant received the money and has 
applied it to his own use. He now al- 
leges that the plaintiff company had 
no authority to make the loan in suit, 
and avers the wholly inconsistent de- 
fense that in pursuance of its agree- 
ment the company must continue to ex- 
ercise powers which it does not possess 
by renewing the note in suit and mak- 
ing additional loans aggregating $4,- 
000. If the plaintiff had no authority 
to discount the note in suit, it clearly 
cannot renew the note or grant an ad- 
ditional loan. Aside from this consid- 
eration, however, the defendant, hav- 
ing received the money on the dis- 
counted note, is not in a position to 
question the authority of the plaintiff 
to make the loan or to discount the 
paper. The defendant has received 
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the benefit of the contract, and he can- 
not now deny the authority of the 
plaintiff to make it. Having the pro- 
ceeds of the note in his pocket, neither 
the law nor common honesty will per- 
mit the defendant to avail himself of 
the plea of ultra vires. 

In National Bank vs. Matthews, 98 
U. S. 621, 629, Mr. Justice Swayne, 
announcing the uniformly accepted 
doctrine on this subject, says: 

“Where it is a simple question of 
authority to contract, arising either on 
a question of regularity of organiza- 
tion or of power conferred by the 
charter, a party who has had the bene- 
fit of the agreement cannot be per- 
mitted in an action founded upon it to 
question its validity. It would be in 
the highest degree inequitable and un- 
just to permit a defendant to repudi- 
ate a contract, the benefit of which he 
retains.”” Under the facts of this case, 
the State, and not a private party deal- 
ing with the company, may call the 
latter to account for exceeding its cor- 
porate powers. 


DIRECTORS 


LIABILITY—FALSE REPORTS—PURCHAS- 
ER OF STOCK——NATIONAL BANK ACT. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, March 5, 1912. 


CHESBROUGH ET AL VS. WOODWORTH. 


The making and publishing of reports of 
national banks are not merely for the in- 
formation of the Comptroller, but are to 
guide so much of the public as may have 
occasion to act thereon; and a person who 
buys from another stock in the bank in 
reliance upon a false report of its condi- 
tion and suffers damage thereby, has a right 
of action against any officer or director who 
knowingly or falsely authorizes such report. 

The damages in such a case are personal 
to the plaintiff, and he sues in his own 
right and not for the bank. 

The directors are not exonerated solely be- 
cause they acted in good faith in making 
the original loan; nor are they liable merely 
because they negligently made or permitted 
to be made reckless or bad loans, or negli- 
gently failed to collect loans that were col- 
lectible, or because with diligence and care 
they would have known that loans, reported 
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as assets, were bad, but the sole primary 
issue is whether the directors caused or per- 
mitted to be made a statement of the bank’s 
condition, upon which statement plaintiff re- 
lied to his injury, and which statement they 
knew was materially false. 

The liability of the directors in such a 
case is several, and the plaintiff may arbi- 
trarily select one as sole defendant or two 
or more to be joined as defendants. 

When the foundation of the suit is the 
non-action of the board and such wrongful 
non-action appears, the individual responsi- 
bility of any director rests upon the ques- 
tion whether he participated in or assented 
to the wrongful inactivity by failing to make 
reasonable personal efforts to induce the 
proper action. 


HIS was an action against two of 
the former directors of the Old 
Second National Bank of Bay City, 
Mich., to recover money paid bv the 
plaintiff for stock of that bank which 
he had _ bought in reliance upon the re- 
ports of the bank signed by these di- 
rectors. 
Before Warrington, Knappen and 
Denison, circuit judges. 
Denison, Circuit Judge—(Omitting 
part of the opinion): In such a case as 
this, the making of the report, its at- 


testing by the directors, and its pub- 
lication do not constitute the underly- 
ing wrong. They make only the means 


of representation to plaintiff—the 
medium of necessary causal relation 
between wrong and damage. Under 
what is said to be the universal prac- 
tice of national banks in making such 
reports, and under what the undis- 
puted testimony shows to have been 
the regular practice in this bank, the 
making and publishing of the reperts 
were the automatic results of the book- 
keeping. Whatever the books and the 
daily statements showed the resources 
to be appeared as resources on the re- 
port. If a line of paper was carried at 
its face among the “loans and dis- 
counts” on the books, it would normal- 
ly appear at that same amount in 
every one of the five reports in each 
year. Both defendants knew this. It 
follows that it is not important wheth- 
er each did or did not attest each re- 
port (except so far as plaintiff’s con- 
clusion to buy might rest on the pres- 
ence of a particular name at the foot 
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of the report plaintiff saw). All di- 
rectors who participate in and approve 
a long-continued carrying on the books, 
among the loans and discounts, of a 
line which they know is worthless, and 
in amount sufficient materially to affect 
the standing of the bank, are bound to 
know that under the practice prevail- 
ing in this bank such worthless paper 
will become an element of the pub- 
lished reports, and that these reports 
will in so far falsely represent to the 
public the bank’s condition; and so, in 
a fair sense, such director permits the 
making of a report which is a viola- 
tion of the act. Hence his primary 
duty here involved, and a breach of 
which causes a violation of the statute, 
is the duty to charge off assets which 
have become worthless. 

This duty to charge off is, it is true, 
that of the board as an entity; but, as 
above stated, when the duty is wholly 
unperformed by the board, an individ- 
ual director who was engaged general- 
ly in the performance of his functions 
may, nevertheless, be individually 
liable because of his participation in 
the failure to act. Nor is this duty an 
absolute one, arising definitely as to 
each piece of paper the moment its 
collection becomes impossible. A fail- 
ure to charge off a thousand dollar 
note after the directors know it is un- 
collectible, and in a bank with a mil- 
lion dollars of assets, could not support 
such an action as this. There must be 
a reasonable margin of honest discre- 
tion as to the amount of paper which 
the board may carry after ‘it has be- 
come presently uncollectible. This will 
depend upon the state of the “undi- 
vided profits” account, upon the 
amount of assets which have been writ- 
ten off but which are thought to be 
good, and perhaps upon many other 
circumstances. There must also be a 
reasonable time for consideration after 
a debtor has become unable to pay, 
and the directors know his paper is, in 
a strict sense, then worthless. How 
much, if any, of this paper should still 
be carried as an asset and for how long 
will depend upon his moral character 
his prospects for recouping his 
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losses, etc. Here, again, an honest 
discretion must be used. Speaking as 
we are of that duty to unknown per- 
sons among the public, the breach of 
which will support this action, we can- 
not make a more accurate formulation 
than to say that the duty to charge 
off arises when, and so far as, the di- 
rectors know they are carrying uncol- 
lectible paper beyond that reasonable 
amount and beyond that reasonable 
time permitted by an honest exercise 
of their official discretion. In other 
words, it arises when they know that 
longer carrying will, through the me- 
dium of regular reports or otherwise, 
normally result in substantially mis- 
leading the public as to the net value of 
the bank’s assets. 


ACCOMMODATION MAKER 


EXTENSION OF TIME—EFFECT OF—CON- 
STRUCTION OF NEGOTIABLE  IN- 
STRUMENTS LAW. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 27, 1912. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY VS. MCGINTY. 


Under the provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, an extension of time given 
to the person for whose accommodation a 
promissory note was executed, will not dis- 
charge the accommodation maker, even 
though given without his consent. As the 
Negotiable Instruments Law was drafted 
for the purpose of securing uniformity of 
law in the different States, it should be lib- 
erally construed so as to secure that end, 
and care should be taken to adhere as 
closely as possible to the obvious meaning 
of the words used without resort to the law 
as it existed before the adoption of the act. 


Rua, C. J.:—The single question 
presented in this case is whether the 
accommodation maker of a promissory 
note is discharged, if the holder, know- 
ing that the note was made for the ac- 
commodation of the payee and indors- 
er, by agreement with the indorser up- 
on a valuable consideration, without 
the maker’s consent, extends the time 
of payment. 

Before the enactment of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act (St. 1898, c. 
5383; R. L. e. 73, $$ 18-212) one who 
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made a promissory note for the ac- 
commodation of another was as _ be- 
tween the parties a surety. The hold- 
er, who had knowledge of the true re- 
lation of the parties, was bound to act 
toward such accommodation maker as 
toward a surety in order to preserve 
his rights against him. Under such 
circumstances an extension of time to 
the person ultimately liable, without 
the consent of the surety, that is the 
accommodation maker, released the 
latter. Guild vs. Butler, 127 Mass. 
386, and cases cited at page 389; Jen- 
nings v. Moore, 189 Mass. 197, 75 N. 
E. 214. The precise point is whether 
this rule of law has been changed by 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

It is matter of common knowledge 
that the Negotiable Instruments Act 
was drafted for the purpose of codi- 
fying the law upon the subject of ne- 
gotiable instruments and making it 
uniform throughout the country 
through the adoption by the Legis- 
latures of the several States and by the 
Congress of the United States. The 
design was to obliterate State lines as to 
the law governing instrumentalities so 
vital to the conduct, of interstate com- 
merce as promissory notes and bills of 
exchange, to remove the confusion or 
uncertainty which might arise from 
conflict of statutes or judicial decisions 
amongst the several States, and to 
make plain, certain and general the 
controlling rules of law. Diversity was 
to be moulded in uniformity. This 
act in substance has been adopted by 
many States. While it does not cover 
the whole field of negotiable instru- 
ment law, it is decisive as to all mat- 
ters comprehended within its terms. It 
ought to be interpreted in such a way 
as to give effect to the beneficent de- 
sign of the Legislature in passing an 
act for the promotion of harmony up- 
on an important branch of the law. 
Simplicity and clearness are ends es- 
pecially to be sought. The language 
of the act is to be construed with ref- 
erence to the object to be attained. Its 
words are to be given their natural 
and common meaning, and the prevail- 
ing principles of statutory interpreta- 
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tion are to be employed. Care should 
be taken to adhere as closely as possi- 
ble to the obvious meaning of the act, 
without resort to that which had there- 
tofore been the law of this Common- 
wealth, unless necessary to dissolve ob- 
scurity or doubt, especially in instances 
where there was a difference in the law 
in the different States. Approaching 
the act from this point of view, it is 
apparent that no relation of principal 
and surety is established or contem- 
plated by any of its sections. It de- 
termines the liability of the various 
parties to the negotiable instrument on 
the basis of that which is written on 
the paper. The obligation of all mak- 
ers, whether for accommodation or 
otherwise, is to pay to the holder for 
value according to the terms of the bill 
or note. Their obligation is primary 
and absolute. (Sections 77 and 208). 

The act makes no provision for the 
proof of another and different rela- 
tion than that expressly undertaken 


and defined by the tenor of the instru- 
ment signed. The fact that one is an 


accommodation maker gives rise to a 
duty no less or greater or different to 
the holder for value than that imposed 
upon a maker who received value. This 
is expressly provided by the act, even 
though such holder knew at the time 
of making that the maker was an ac- 
commodation maker. Section 46. The 
act further provides in definite terms 
that one primarily liable is discharged 
in one of five different ways (section 
136); that is, by payment by the prin- 
cipal debtor, or by the party accom- 
modated, by cancellation, by any other 
act which would discharge a simple 
contract, and by the principal debtor 
becoming the owner at or after maturi- 
ty. There is no mention here of a dis- 
charge of an accommodation party by 
extension of time. But among the 
ways in which a party secondarily li- 
able may be discharged is (section 
137) an agreement by the holder to ex- 
tend the time of payment or to post- 
pone his right to enforce the instru- 
ment “unless made with the assent of 
the party secondarily liable or unless 


the right of recourse against such 
party is expressly reserved.” 

Whatever force might attach to the 
enumeration of ways in which parties 
primarily liable might be discharged, 
if this provision stood alone, the infer- 
ence arising from the omission of ex- 
tension of time from such enumeration 
and its inclusion among the ways in 
which persons secondarily liable may 
be discharged is almost irresistible that 
the Legislature did not intend that 
persons primarily liable should be dis- 
charged in that manner. These two 
sections standing side by side, both 
dealing with the subject of discharge 
of liabilities of parties, the one mention- 
ing, the other not mentioning, exten- 
sion of time by the holder as a means 
of working discharge of liability, can- 
not be treated as accidental or without 
significance. It is strong proof of a 
legislative purpose to change the pre- 
existing law of. the Commonwealth. 
The act establishes a liability on the 
part of an accommodation maker, 
which is not affected by an extension 
of time given by the holder to any 
other party to the note, even though 
as between such party and the accom- 
modation maker a different relation 
may subsist in fact from that appear- 
ing on the face of the paper. The re- 
sult is to render somewhat more rigid 
the rights of the parties as set forth 
in the written instrument, and so far 
as the holder is concerned to establish 
liability to him upon a firm basis, not 
easily shaken by parol evidence. 

There is nothing inconsistent with 
this conclusion in Enterprise Brewing 
Company vs. Canning, 210 Mass. 285, 
96 N. E. 673. The contention of the 
defendants there discussed concerned 
a relation of principal and surety 
between the payee and guarantor in an 
action between the two. 

This appears to be the view taken 
without exception by the courts of 
other jurisdictions which have consid- 
ered the point. In the interpretation 
of a statute widely adopted by the 
States to the end of securing uniformi- 
ty in a department of commercial law, 
we should be inclined to give great 
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weight to harmonious decisions of 
courts of other States, even if we were 
less clear than we are in this instance 
as to the soundness of our own conclu- 
sion. (Vanderford vs. Farmers’ Bank, 
105 Md. 164; Cellers vs. Meachem, 49 
Or. 186; Wolstenholme vs. Smith, 34 
Utah, 300; Bradley Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. vs. Heyburn, 56 Wash. 628; 
Nat. Citizens’ Bank vs. Toplitz, 81 
App. Div. 593; Richards vs. Market 
Exchange Bank, 81 Ohio St. 348; 
Fritts vs. Kirchdorfer, 136 Ky., 643- 
650.) 


Exceptions overruled. 


“FOR COLLECTION ”’ 


NOTICE CONTAINING THESE WORDS—EF- 
FECT OF. 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin, June 4, 1912. 
BANK OF BARABOO VS. LAIRD. 


Where a bank has discounted a note in 
the regular course of business, the fact that 
upon given notice to the holder its officer 
states that the note is held for collection is 
not sufficient to show that the bank does 
not own the note. 


HE action was upon a negotiable 

promissory note executed by the 
defendant to a corporation called the 
Great Lakes Portland Cement Com- 
pany, which note was afterwards pur- 
chased by the plaintiff. The defense 
was that the execution of the note was 
induced by fraud; and that the plaint- 
iff did not become the owner thereof in 
due course. 

Winstow, C. J.:—Upon the trial, it 
appeared that the note was a three 
months’ note, executed and dated Oct. 
10, 1910; and the plaintiff’s cashier 
testified that the same was purchased 
by the bank from the agent of the pro- 
misee in the regular course of business 
on the eighteenth of October for the 
face thereof, less a discount of seven 
per cent. for the time it had to run. 
There was nothing in the case tending 
to contradict or throw any serious 
doubt on this testimony, unless it be the 
fact that when the note fell due the 
hank sent a notice to the maker, stat- 
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ing that the note in question was at 
the bank “for collection,” instead of 
stating that the bank owned the note. 
Testimony by the defendant to the ef- 
fect that the assistant cashier of the 
bank made an oral request of the de- 
fendant to pay the note, in the course 
of which he stated that the same was 
at the bank “for collection,’ was ruled 
out, and a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the full amount of the note, principai 
and interest, was directed. Certain tes- 
timony tending to prove certain of the 
alleged fraudulent representations was 
received; but the court held that the 
testimony showed, without dispute, 
that the plaintiff was the owner in due 
course for value, and on this ground 
directed the verdict. 

The ruling of the trial court was 
manifestly right. The note was bought 
over the counter of the bank in regu- 
lar business hours at the ordinary rate 
of discount; and there was nothing in 
its appearance to indicate that it was 
anything more or less than an ordinary 
negotiable note, given by a_ business 
man in the ordinary course of his busi- 
ness. The fact that the bank notified 
the maker that the note was at the 
bank “for collection” cuts no figure. 
We suppose that such notices are sent 
out by all banks, whether they own the 
particular note in question or not. 
They are not inconsistent with owner- 
ship by the bank. There might, per- 
haps, be special circumstances  sur- 
rounding a given case where such a 
notice or statement might acquire the 
significance of an admission that the 
bank was not the owner; but there are 
no such facts here. 


ACCOMMODATION MAKER 


EXTENSION OF TIME—NEGOTIABLE IN- 
STRUMENTS LAW. 


Kansas City Court of Appeals, May 13, 
1912. 


LANE VS. HYDER, ET AL. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
an extension of time given to one joint 
maker of a promissory note does not dis- 
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charge the other maker, although he signed 
as a surety merely, and the extension was 
without his consent. 


HIS was an action upon two negoti- 
able promissory notes, executed by 

H. H. Hyder and J. B. Hyder. The 
latter defended upon the ground that 
he was for his co-maker, and that 
without his consent the bill for pay- 
ment had been extended for a valuable 
consideration by agreement with such 
co-maker. The court below excluded 
the evidence offered to support this 
defence, and rendered judgment for 
the amount of the notes with interest: 
Brappus, P. J.:—[1] It is the 
contention of appellant that the court 
committed an error in refusing to ad- 
mit the evidence tendered in support 
of his defense. The notes were exe- 
cuted since the adoption of chapter 86, 
entitled “Negotiable Instruments,” 
and the question is to be determined by 
a construction of said act. So far as 
we know, the question is a new one in 
this State. Prior to the adoption of 
said chapter, as it now stands, it was 
the well-settled law of. the State that 


an extension of time of payment for a 
valuable consideration paid by the 
principal of a note without the con- 
sent of the surety operated to dis- 


charge the surety. Section 10,161 de- 
fines the status of persons connected 
with negotiable instruments. It reads: 
“Persons primarily and _ secondarily 
liable. The person primarily liable on 
an instrument is the person who by the 
terms of the instrument is absolutely 
required to pay the same. All other 
parties are secondarily liable.” 

Section 10,089 reads: “Negotiable 
instruments, when discharged. A _ne- 
gotiable instrument is discharged: (1) 
By payment in due course by or on 
behalf of the principal debtor; (2) by 
payment in due course by the party 
accommodated, where the instrument is 
made or accepted for accommodation; 
(3) by the intentional cancellation 
thereof by the holder; (4) by any other 
act which will discharge a simple con- 
tract for the payment of money; (5) 
when the principal debtor becomes the 


holder of the instrument at or after 
maturity in his own right.” 

Section 10,090 reads: “A _ person 
secondarily liable on the instrument is 
discharged: (1) By any act which dis- 
charges the instrument; (2) by inten- 
tional cancellation of his signature by 
the holder; (3) by the discharge of a 
prior party, except when such dis- 
charge is had in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings; (4) by a valid tender of pay- 
ment made by a prior party; (5) by a 
release of the principal debtor, unless 
the holder’s right of recourse against 
the party secondarily liable is ex- 
pressly reserved; (6) by an agreement 
binding upon the holder to extend the 
time of payment or to postpone the 
holder’s right to enforce the instru- 
ment, unless made with the assent of 
the party secondarily liable, or unless 
the right of recourse against such party 
is expressly reserved.” 

[2] It is contended by appellant 
that after maturity of the notes they 
“ceased to be negotiable instruments,” 
and that thereafter “anything done 
that would be a defense for, or operate 
as a discharge of, either maker of the 
notes, would be available the same as 
if the notes had never been negotiable.” 
It is not true that a negotiable instru- 
ment ceases to be such after maturity. 
Section 10,017 provides that: “An in- 
strument negotiable in its origin con- 
tinues to be negotiable until it has been 
restrictively indorsed or discharged by 
payment or otherwise.” Yet it is true 
that one who takes it thereafter takes 
it subject to all the prior equities the 
maker may have against the original 
payee. And we do not understand that 
after the notes became due the relation 
of the parties to the instruments under 
the statute was changed. Under section 
10,161, supra, the appellant was pri- 
marily liable because he was absolutely 
bound to pay, and his obligation, in 
that respect, was equal with his co- 
maker. 

The appellant relies upon the law 
as announced in Morehead vs. Citizens’ 
Deposit Bank, 130 Ky. 414. A Mr. 
Morehead was indebted to the bank in 
the sum of $750, which was evidenced 
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by his promissory note. At the 
instance of the bank, the maker’s father 
signed a collateral note in a similar 
amount as security for the payment of 
the note of his son. Without the 
knowledge or consent of the father, the 
original note, for a valuable considera- 
tion, was renewed three or four differ- 
ent times. The holding is that the 
maker of the collateral note was preju- 
diced by the renewals without his 
knowledge or consent. In that case 
the maker of the collateral note was 
not primarily bound to pay the original 
note, but was secondarily bound to pay 
it, and stood discharged under sub- 
division 6 of said section 10,090. 

In Ohio the statute governing nego- 
tiable instruments is like that of Mis- 
souri. It is there held that sureties 
upon negotiable instruments who are 
primarily liable thereon cannot be dis- 
charged other than as provided by sec- 
tion 3175j of the Ohio Rev. St.; Rich- 
ards vs. Market Exchange Bank, 81 
Ohio, St. 348. This section is the same 
as section 10,089 of our statute. An 
extension of time for payment does not, 
under said section, operate to discharge 
a surety primarily liable as it would 
under section 10,090 if the surety was 
secondarily liable. “A signer of a 
» 
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joint and several promissory note is 
not, although known by the payee to 
be a surety, discharged under the nego- 
tiable instruments law by granting san 
extension of time to the principal 
debtor.” (Vanderford vs. Farmers’ 
Bank, 105 Md. 164. A similar con- 
clusion was reached in Bradley Engi- 
neering Co. vs. Heyburn, 56 Wash. 
628, by the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington. And such is the holding in 
Wolstenholme vs. Smith, 34 Utah 300.) 

[3] The notes in suit at common 
law were joint obligations of the de- 
fendants; but by reason of the provi- 
sions of section 2769, R. S. 1909, they 
become both joint and several obliga- 
tions, and, as such, created a primary 
liability. Such being the case, it is 
clear that the extension of time for 
the payment of said notes did not have 
the effect under the statute of reliev- 
ing the appellant from liability. It is 
only in instances where primary liabil- 
ity does not exist, as in the Kentucky 
case, that an extension of time for pay- 
ment releases the security. So far as 
we have examined, the courts of other 
States uniformly so hold. 

Such being our view of the law, the 
cause is affirmed. All concur. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


NATIONAL BANKS —LOANS ON 
MORTGAGES — PURCHASE 
OF BONDS 
Burier, N. J., August 27, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Would you please inform me if na- 
tional banks can invest in real estate mort- 
gages, and are they limited to the amount of 
bonds they can purchase, and oblige? 

Cuartes B. Ocnen. 


Answer: (1) It is now well estab- 
lished that a national bank has no 
power to take a mortgage upon real es- 
state as security for a contemporane- 
ous loan. The authority to accept such 
security is limited to cases where it is 
necessary to do so in order to enable 
the bank to collect debts due to it. If 


a bank has discounted a note upon the 
faith of the paper itself, and the pap- 
er is not paid at maturity, or if before 
it matures, the maker, or the person 
who negotiated it, becomes embar- 
rassed, then the bank, acting in good 
faith, has the right to take a mortgage 
on real estate as security for, or in 
satisfaction of, the debt; but it has no 
power to take a real estate mortgage 
to secure a debt discounted at the same 
time, or to secure paper to be dis- 
counted thereafter, or to enter into an 
agreement at the time of making the 
dicount that it will take a mortgage or 
conveyances of real estate in payment 
of the note. (Bank v. Mathews, 98 U. 
S. 621; Fowler v. Scully, 72 Pa. St. 
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451; Crocker v. Whitney, 71 N. Y. 
161; Fridley v. Bowen, 87 Ill. 151.) 

(2) The National Bank Act does 
not place any limitation upon the 
amount of bonds which may be pur- 
chased by a national bank, but, of 
course, such investments must not be 
out of proportion to the capital and 
surplus of the bank. 


COLLECTIONS — PRESENTMENT — 
NOTE MADE BY TWO 


Cotumsus, Ono, August 20, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine; 


Sir: A note is left with us for collection, 
signed by A and B as makers. A is a mer- 
chant in this place, but B lives in a small 
village about ten miles from here. The note 
is dated at Columbus, but is not made pay- 
able at any special place. Under these cir- 
cumstances, must we present the note to B 
or would presentment to A alone be suffi- 
cient? Nore TEeLrer. 
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Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “where there 
are several persons not partners prim- 
arily liable on the instrument, and no 
place of payment is specified, present- 
ment must be made to them all.” 
(Rev. Stat. Ohio, sec. 3173 W.) 
Nor is presentment to B dispensed 
with because the paper is dated at Co- 
lumbus. Where a note is dated at a 
particular place and no other place is 
designated as that of its negotiation 
and payment, the presumption is that 
the maker resides where the note is 
dated, and that he contemplated pay- 
ment at that place. (Sasscer v. Stone, 
10 Md. 98; Ricketts v. Pendleton, 14 
Md. 320; Nailor v. Bowie, 3 Md. 251; 
Clark v. Seabright, 135 Pa. St.) But 
this is a presumption only, and if he 
resides elsewhere within the State, and 
this fact is known to the holder, de- 
mand must be made at the maker's 
residence or place of business. 


SAVINGS NOT FOR CREDITORS 


UDGE HAZEL, in the United 
States District Court, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently handed down an opin- 
ion in which he holds that money saved 
by a housewife from her expense ac- 
count cannot be seized by her hus- 
band’s creditors. 
Some time ago M. C. Simon filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, de- 
claring that he was insolvent both as an 


individual and as surviving member of 
the firm of Meyer & Simon of Roches- 
ter. Mrs. Meyer, widow of the de- 
ceased member of the firm, had $4,000 
in Rochester banks which she had 
saved from her allowance of $75 a 
week for household expenses. 

The referee decided that the money 
should go to the creditors. Judge 
Hazel reversed the referee’s decision. 


FARM CREDIT BANK 


HE first farm credit bank in the 

United States will be opened by the 
Woodruff Trust Company of Joliet. 
lll., with a capital of $250,000. The 
company is formed by interests con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Joliet. The plan of operation will be 
similar to the Credit Foncier of France. 
It will loan money on farms through 
its various agencies scattered over IIli- 
nois on a plan whereby the farmer will 
not be compelled to pay renewal com- 


missions. The plan also provides that 
the farmer may pay off a small amount 
of principal every six months. The 
company will issue collateral bonds, 
which will be its direct obligation 
placed with another trust company. 
George Woodruff, who will be the 
president of the new company, with his 
brother, has conducted a three-years 
investigation of credit banks in South 
America and Europe and is model- 
ling the local institution after these. 
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STOCKS AND TARIFF REVISION 


By Byron W. Holt, of Warren W. Erwin & Co. 


HILE many big holders of 
stocks have a fairly definite 
idea of how their stocks will be af- 


fected by certain tariff changes, it is 
probable that most such holders have 
only vague ideas of what stocks will be 
unfavorably affected by tariff reduc- 


tion. Consequently if, as is probable, 
there should be, in the next few 
months, heavy selling of stocks be- 


cause of expected tariff revision, we 
may expect to see many stocks sold 
that will be favorably affected by low- 
er duties. 

In our opinion four industries will 
be benefited for every one that will be 
injured by lower tariff duties. This 
fact will have to be demonstrated in 
this country, as it was in England 60 
years ago. Undoubtedly, however, 
many manufacturers who will be bene- 
fited by the change, now honestly be- 
lieve that their business could not exist 
without high tariff duties and they, 
and others like them, may start a sell- 
ing movement in industrial securities 
at any time. Should such a selling 
wave go far there will be opportunities 
for well-informed investors to obtain 
good bargains. 

The stocks that will, perhaps, be 
most unfavorably affected are those of 


corporations producing sugar, steel, 
woolens, fine cottons, lead, rubber 
goods, paper, leather, glass, starch, 


machinery, tools, etc. The stocks that 
will, perhaps, be more favorably af- 
fected by lawer tariff duties are those 
of corporations using sugar, steel, lead, 
glass, etc., as raw materials. The can- 
ning and preserving industries would 
flourish with cheap sugar, glass and 
tin plate. The railroads would gain 
immensely by cheap steel rails, struc- 
tural steel, locomotives, lead, lumber, 
etc. The equipment companies would 
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gain by cheap steel, paints, ete. The 
implement and machinery manufactur- 
ers would gain by cheap steel, leather, 
paint, etc., though some of them might 
lose because of increased foreign com- 
petition as a result of lower duties on 
their finished products. The automo- 
bile manufacturers would also both 
gain and lose by the tariff change. Not 
only would all consumers gain by 
cheaper food, clothing and shelter, but 
employers of labor might gain indi- 
rectly from the fact that they would 
not be forced to advance wages quite 
as soon because of gold depreciation 
and its effect upon the cost of living. 
Ample tariff reduction would set back 
this effect several years in this country. 


Tue Sucar Stocks. 


The present duty on refined sugar is 
19 cents per pound. We consume 
about 4,000,000 short tons or 8,000,- 
000,000 pounds. About half this 
amount is imported (raw) and pays a 
duty, and half is produced in this coun- 
try, including Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines and the Sandwich Islands. The 
4,000,000,000 pounds produced inside 
of our tariff wall is protected by the 
duty, the total protection being fully 
$70,000,000 a year. The most of this 
goes to the owners of cane and beet 
sugar lands. Hawaiiian sugar lands 
have probably increased $200,000,000 
in value since they were taken inside 
of our tariff wall. Hawaii produces 
about 900,000,000 pounds of sugar a 
year. These lands and those in Porto 
Rico, the Philippines and in Louisian- 
na and Texas (all cane sugar lands) 
are, perhaps, mainly owned by individ- 
uals and small corporations, so that the 
tariff protection is somewhat widely 
scattered. 
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Do You Want 
More Deposits? 








The right kind of advertising will bring 
them. 
What is ‘‘ the right kind of advertising? ’”’ 


Drop us a line and we will send you inter- 
esting printed matter explaining advertis- 
ing methods that are bringing satisfactory 
results for many banks in different parts 


of the country. 


Publicity Department 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


T. D. MacGREGOR, Manager 


253 Broadway, New York 
































BEWARE OF 


“Free Plans au Specifications” 


FOR YOUR VAULT 


It is just as important for the bank about to 
build to look carefully into the matter of the 
plans, specifications and supervision of its 
vault under construction as it is to consider 
the form and structure of the building itself. 


Some vault manufacturers advertise “Plans 
and Specifications Free.” It is not difficult 
to imagine in whose interests such plans and 
specifications are largely drawn. 

Use the same sound judgment in the matter 
of your vault that you do in regard to your 
building. You do not ask builders to submit 
their own plans, you employ an architect to 
save money and insure the best work. 


Employ a vault engineer in planning your 
vault. You can find no more efficient and 
trustworthy service along that line than is fur- 
nished by this office, which has 28 years of 
experience back of it. 


FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


BANK VAULT ENGINEER 


No. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases. as high or higher than the beat 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
ElectricCompany This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 





received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 





We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


30 Pine Street, New York 











The beet sugar industry in _ this 
country, however, is largely controlled 
by two corporations—the American 
Sugar Refining Company (which con- 
trols about sixty per cent.) and the 
American Beet Sugar Company (which 
controls about twelve per cent.) of this 
industry. The total production of beet 
sugar last year was about 1,200,000,- 
000 pounds. The total protection on 
beet sugar, therefore, is about $20,- 
000,000 a year. Of course the great- 
er part of this goes to the owners of 
the beet sugar lands—the most of 
which are probably owned by indi- 
viduals. 

It is probably true, as was stated on 
May 16, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, by John L. 
Howard, president of the Union Sugar 
Company, that 

“Under an abolition of the sugar 
duty, the less favored domestic cane 
plantations and nearly all, if not all, 
the beet factories will stop, not imme- 
diately to be sure, but gradually. Rigid 
economy will be exercised, the farmers 
will be tendered lower prices for their 
beets, but in most instances these ef- 
forts to survive will prove ineffective.” 

If the Democrats are in power next 
year they will probably reduce the 
duty on sugar from 1.90 cents to 1.30 
cents or one cent per pound. They 
might even put sugar on the free list. 
A reduction of ninety cents per 100 
pounds would mean that the American 


Sugar Refining Company would get 
about $7,000,000 a year less for its 
beet sugar and the American Beet 
Sugar Company $1,300,000 less for its 
sugar. The reductions of these amounts 
from the net earnings would leave 
nothing for the holders of the common 
stocks of these companies. Nor is it 
probable that much of this loss could 
be shifted to the owners of the beet 
lands. 


Tue STEEL Stocks. 


Partly because of increased domestic 
production and competition and part- 
ly because of higher prices abroad, the 
export and domestic prices of steel 
products have been nearer together 
during the last year, than at any pre- 
vious time since 1899. Instead of a 
tariff protection of $8 or $10 a ton, as 
formerly, the present protection is 
probably less than $5, and may not ex- 
ceed $4 a ton. It is, perhaps, 
greatest on tin plates (duty 1 2-10 
cents per pound), on wire (duty 1 
cent to 1% cents per pound), on rails 
(duty $3.92 a ton), on cotton ties, 
hoops, etc. (duty 3-10 cent to 6-10 
cents per pound), and on plates (duty 
3-10 to 1% cent per pound). 

The total output of steel products 
now being about 20,000,000 tons a 
year, the protection (at $4 a ton) is 
about $80,000,000—at the mills. About 
half of this goes to the United States 
Steel Corporation. With free steel the 
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Steel Corporation’s earnings then 
would be reduced about $40,000,000 a 
year—or from $100,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, on the present basis of earn- 
ings. As this corporation should have 
at least $80,000,000 a year for fixed 
charges, depreciation and dividends on 
the preferred stock, it is reasonably 
certain that, with free steel, there 
could be no dividend on Steel Common. 

Assuming that the Democrats would 
not put all steel products on the free 
list, but would put through the metal 
bill that passed the House this year, 
we would expect the net earings of the 
Steel Corporation to be decreased by 
about $25,000,000. But even this loss 
would probably leave nothing for the 
dividend on Steel Common. 

Similar statements can be made con- 
cerning the effects of the free steel, or 
reduced duties, on the earnings and 
stocks of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company, The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the Sloss-Sheffield Company, the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company and the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. These 
companies, however, make, relatively, 
more heavy, and less fine, products and 
therefore, probably profit less because 
of the tariff than does the Steel Cor- 
poration. It is true, though, that they 
have a narrower margin of profit than 
does the Steel Corporation, after pay- 
ing fixed charges. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company would also gain some- 
thing by free ore (present duty fifteen 
cents a ton only) for it owns ore lands 
in Cuba. 


Oruer TarirF Protectep Srocks. 


Only brief mention can be made of 
some of the other stocks that are likely 
to suffer most by lower duties. 

The duty on wooien goods will prob- 
ably be reduced from eighty per cent. 
to forty per cent. While the American 
Woolen Company will gain much by 
cheaper wool, it will undoubtedly lose 
more by being forced to sell at much 
lower prices. Its stocks will probably 
decline much. 

The United States Rubber Company 
will probably lose fully half of its 
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present protection—duty thirty-five per 
cent. on many products. Its profits of 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 a year will 
almost certainly be cut in two, leaving 
little or nothing for the common stock. 

The National Lead Company would 
probably be able to earn nothing on the 
common stock if the duties on lead and 
paints were reduced fifty per cent—as 
they are likely to be. 

The Central Leather Company can 
now lose but little by tariff reduction 
as the duty on sole leather is but five 
per cent. 

The International Paper Company 
can lose but little as, under the Canadi- 
an Reciprocity Act, wood pulp was 
virtually put on the free list and the 
duty on print paper was reduced from 
8-10 to 3-16 of a cent per pound. 

The American Window Glass and 
the National (plate) Glass companies 
will be likely to lose much by lower 
duties. 

The stocks of the American Hide 
and Leather Company, the Corn Pro- 
ducts Refining Company, The Railway 
Steel Spring Company, the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe Company, and 
the American Can Company will prob- 
ably lose more than they will gain by 
tariff reduction. 


LISTED AND UNLISTED 


HE change in opinion regarding 
investment fundamentals that has 


developed in the recent past, say 
Turner Tucker & Co., has aroused a 
widespread, interesting and instructive 
discussion as to the relative merits of 
listed and unlisted securities. An in- 
telligent investigation of the subject 
has brought out facts that have been 
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both surprising and pleasing. Many 
of the old time theories that safety of 
principal, regularity of return, market- 
ability and high collateral value were 
the distinctive characteristics of listed 
stocks and bonds have been eliminated. 
This new condition is really one of the 
products of a progressive age and is in 
attributable to a_ lessened 
worth for the better class listed securi- 
ties. The ideas of a decade ago have 
simply given way to new and broader 
views well fitted to the present day re- 
quirements. 


no sense 


Outp Tueories ArE Passina. 


The old time belief that low interest 
bearing municipal bonds were the only 
safe “unlisted” securities available for 
conservative investors has now been 
effectually dispelled. The creation of 
many public service corporations, inci- 
dent to the commercial development of 
new inventions and the improvement of 
old ones—electric light, gas, street 
railway, telephone and the like—to- 
gether with a great expansion of indus- 
trial operations, has brought into the 
market a large class of high grade in- 
vestment securities which, though un- 
listed, possess—in many cases—great- 
er merit than do the long list of Stock 
Exchange issues. It may be still true, 
as is claimed, that the man who for one 
reason or another, desires to keep his 
capital constantly liquid, that is “to 
turn it over” from time to time, will find 
it to his advantage perhaps, to invest 
that capital in listed stocks and bonds. 
Even in such cases, however, he 


assumes an element of risk in the. pos- 
sibility of violent market fluctuations 
for his securities that much more than 
offsets any gain that may accrue to him 
from a quick market. The average con- 
servative investor is not, however, seek- 
ing for such an employment of his 
funds as will permit of his buying this 
week and selling next. He desires, first 
of all, something that will assure the 
safety of his principal. He wants, 
equally with this, a regular and satis- 
factory return—the largest indeed, 
that can properly be obtained. He has 
regard also for the marketability of his 
securities, but in this connection he 
cares more for stability than he does 
for activity. He really prefers to be 
relieved of the irritation and anxiety 
usually attendant upon erratic price 
changes. While counting upon an en- 
hancement in the market value of his 
holdings, he is well content to have it 
come gradually, knowing as he does 
that an improvement of this sort re- 
flects a betterment in inherent worth 
rather than a temporary—and it may 
be an unwarranted—“bulge.” 


INVESTMENT SELECTIONS Basep ON 


Reat Worru. 


It is the enlarged and steadily grow- 
ing understanding of these new invest- 
ment views that has served to popular- 
ize in a surprising manner unlisted se- 
curities. The demand for these issues 
has grown so rapidly in the recent 
past that many conservative banking 
houses have not only established un- 
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listed departments but have also been 
devoting their chief energy to the en- 
largement of this particular line of 
business. A high authority, possessing 
a keen discernment, ascribes this ex- 
ceptional investment demand for the 
unlisted issues to a “new public,” 
which is really another way of saying 
that the “old public,” having gained 


wisdom by experience, has finally 
come to see its real opportunities in 
the right light. Truly, the line of dis- 
tinction between the listed and unlisted 
securities is fast being eliminated and 
real worth rather than a stock ex- 
change listing is coming more and 
more to be the determining factor in 
investment selections. 


THE DEMAND FOR A LARGER INCOME FROM 
INVESTMENTS 


By Frederick Carles, Manager F. J. Lisman & Co., Chicago 


Y EARS ago, when the Legislatures 
of the several states wherein mut- 
ual savings banks operate formulated 
laws regulating the investments of sav- 
ings-deposits, they created certain 
standards of value. In bonds, it was 
enacted that United States Government, 
some State and Municipal, and some 
railroad securities, could be purchased. 
So far as they knew, the Legislatures 
selected the cream of what were then 
available and passed their laws to ad- 
mit only those, or bonds, to be subse- 
quently issued, under practically simi- 
lar conditions. 

Although these savings bank laws 
have been changed and modified from 
time to time, they established a prefer- 
ence for certain issues of securities, 
and this preference increased accord- 
ing to the conditions of business and in- 
vestment, so that at times of invest- 
ment activity, there are many issues of 
bonds whose quotations in the open 
market are about the same as the cur- 
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rent rate of the day for money. The 
average income yield of these preferred 
investments, ranging from say three 
per cent to 444 per cent., has been 
usually regarded by the layman as a 
fair return upon his invested capital. 


Ristinc Prices. 


It is difficult in these days to pick 
up a newspaper or magazine which has 
not somewhere in its pages a comment 
upon the present high cost of living, its 
causes and remedies. It has become a 
serious question for those whose in- 
come has not advanced during recent 
years proportionately with the cost of 
the necessities of life. 

During the past fifteen years, the 
purchase price of food articles in the 
United States has advanced about 
forty per cent. This does not mean 
necessarily that basic costs have in- 
creased to that extent, but that there 
has been an increase in the original 
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values, which, added to a more expen- 
sive handling from start to finish, re- 
sults in delivery to the “ultimate con- 
sumer” at this enormous advance over 
what was formerly paid. But we are 
justified in believing that the original 
producer, as well as those who assist in 
bringing his product to the consumer, 
have each received some advance over 
earlier prices, for labor or handling, 
so that the increase in final values is, 
in a measure, not much more than an 
offset. But to the person who invested 
in bonds fifteen years ago, the condi- 
tion bears a different aspect, for there 
is no change in the face of his interest 
coupons, and, if the cost of 
the necessities of life has in- 
creased, or as it might better be 
stated, if the purchasing power of 
money has declined, he will not be able 
to live as comfortably to-day as was 
possible only a few years ago upon the 
same amount of income. This is the 
condition that has prompted an inclina- 
tion to favor higher income-bearing in- 
vestments than would have been con- 
sidered in earlier times. 

Investment bankers are merchants 
in their line. They probably read and 
study more than the practitioners of 
any other profession, have a greater 
conception of the possible importance 
of small things, and naturally observe 
the tendency on the part of their 
clients to look at investments offering 
a higher rate. So they, too, have given 
closer scrutiny to a liberal-yielding 
bond, and, in fact, have gone into the 
markets for them. 


NEGLECTED OPpporTUNITIES. 


There always have been securities 
whose desirability has been recognized 
by some investment firm of good stand- 
ing, offering an income of from five to 


six per cent. and often more; but be- 
cause the investing public had not the 
foresight of the investment banker, or 
were timid as to his recommendations, 
they sought the better known or more 
active issues and consequent lower 
yield. 

As a general thing, people at large 
are poorly advised upon financial mat- 
ters. Nearly every publication with a 
substantial circulation carries an in- 
vestment department, but many of 
them neglect to provide an_ editor, 
trained in financial work, to conduct it. 
It comes to pass that readers are en- 
couraged to confine their investments 
to listed issues (usually bonds legal 
for savings banks in the eastern states) 
the bonds of very large enterprises and 
local securities. Investors, in conse- 
quence, pass by many securities which 
are equally safe, as readily negotiable, 
(for stock exchange transactions rep- 
resent only a part of the sales of the 
day) and in many respects a better in- 
vestment. 

This is an age of advertising and it 
would not be offering due respect to en- 
terprise to fail to mention the in- 
creased cost of living as an advertising 
feature in the sale of investments. It 
has helped, and very materially, to 
bring into common recognition the fact 
that good securities, paying from five 
to six per cent., are easily to be ob- 
tained, and that reputable dealers are 
engaged in their distribution. While 
the so-called “standard” trunk-line 
railroad and large municipal invest- 
ments maintain prices that yield from 
four to 414 per cent., smaller lines is- 
sue securities equally attractive that 
pay from five to six per cent. Good 
public service securities, such as the 
bonds of gas, electric light and electric 
railway corporations, will pay five per 
cent., or better, and the bonds of es- 
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tablished commercial concerns will 


yield even more. 
Cuoosinc A BANKER. 


We are now in a period when it be- 
hooves the investor, perhaps more than 
at any other time, to be careful as to 
his selection of an investment banker. 
The inclination towards high-rate in- 
vestments has encouraged the flotation 
of many securities that have not made 
good. It produces the promotion by 
inexperienced parties of what are 
known as “construction propositions ;” 
that is to say, enterprises in process of 
establishment, as, for instance, the 
many irrigation systems whose bonds 
have been placed before the public dur- 
ing the last few years and whose com- 
pletion in only a few cases has become 
a fact. And the same applies in many 
other lines. Bonds on attractive terms 
have been offered to frugal people, ef- 
ficient salesmanship having had the ef- 
fect of placing in possession of those 
who could least afford a_ loss, 
securities that are worth perhaps little 
more than the paper on which they are 
printed. 

At the present time we are in a peri- 
od of excessive stock flotations. The 
writer has before him the circular of a 
company which has issued its seven per 
cent. preferred stock at a_ price 
around par and which it is pledged to 
redeem at 125. In all probability this 
corporation will be able to make good 
on its contract, but it is going to the 
other extreme and paying more for the 
use of capital than is necessary. Its 
success will encourage smaller and !css 
responsible corporations to commit 
themselves to the same promises with 
every probability that in the first period 
of business depression ‘some of them 
will fall by the wayside. 

In conclusion, it must be said, that 


bad BIA) 


from five to six per cent. can easily be 
obtained upon safe investments. But 
the investor must be guided more by 
the experience, judgment and fore- 
sight of the investment banker with 
whom he deals than by any conclusions 
at which he himself may arrive as to 
the safety of securities he may be 
considering: Consequently, it is in 
these times absolutely essential that the 
investor go direct to an_ investment 
house whose standing is established 
and can be verified through the com- 
mercial agencies or any other recog- 
nized source. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S GAIN 


The Millions of Dollars of Its Obligations 
Which Are Never Presented For 
Redemption 


HE reported loss of many thous- 

ands of dollars by the sinking of 
the “Titanic” says the National City 
Bank, calls attention to the fact that 
the Government of the United States 
frequently benefits by the misfortunes 
of the people. It never can be known 
what amount of United States money 
went down with the “Titanic”, but 
whatever the sum the Treasury De- 
partment has just so much additional 
to its credit, as it can never be pre- 
sented for redemption. 

A week rarely or never passes that 
the Treasury Department does not re- 
ceive for redemption a number of 
packages containing money that has 
been partly destroyed by fire and in 
all cases where the bills can be satis- 
factorily identified new money is is- 
sued therefor; but frequently only a 
portion of the bill remains and in that 
event, if three-fifths of the note can 
be identified the full face value is re- 
turned to the owner, but if less than 
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three-fifths can be identified only one- 
half of the value is returned. These 
losses by fire aggregate each year a 
very large sum; but what has become 
of the millions of dollars of which 
there is no trace, is an unsolved prob- 
lem. Treasury officials speak of the 
great fires that in years past have 
swept Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 
Baltimore and other cities and esti- 
mate that many millions must have 
been lost in these great conflagrations. 

Early in the civil war the United 
States issued over $400,000,000 of 
legal tender notes which were used in 
payment of all Government obliga- 
tions, including the pay of the armies 
in the field. At this time there are 
still outstanding over $3,000,000 of 
these notes in the denominations of $1 
and $2 alone, which are never heard 
from except now and then a stray bill 
or two is presented for redemption. It 
is a fair assumption that a large per- 
centage of the whole $3,000,000 has 
been accidentally destroyed and this is 
undoubtedly proportionately true of 
all of the old issues. 

Soon after the war began the Gov- 
ernment issued from time to time, an 
ageregate of nearly $369,000,000 in 
fractional paper money and something 
over $15,000,000 is still carried in the 
Treasury accounts as outstanding, al- 
235.000 Government checks were sent 
theugh only a few hundred dollars are 
presented each year for redemption. 

\s fast as these old war-time “shin- 
plasters,” come in, the Treasury de- 
strovs all of them that are much mu- 


tilated and worn, but they are never 
paid out again other than in small 
amounts and in exceptional cases. The 
Treasury now has on hand only about 
$246 of these small notes. In 1879 
the Department recognizing the fact 
that comparatively few of these old 
fractional notes would ever be pre- 
sented to the Treasury, directed the 
segregation of a fund of something 
over $8,000,000 held in the Treasury 
for the redemption of those notes, the 
amount to be applied to the payment 
of war pensions. Large sums of this 
issue are no doubt held by collectors as 
souvenirs. 

Of the civil war issue of compound 
interest notes which amounted to near- 
ly $267,000,000 there still remains 
outstanding approximately $160,000 
and of this issue only $70 came to the 
Treasury last year. Of the issue of 
seven-thirty notes running from 
1861 to 1865, which totaled about 
$970,000,000 there is still outstanding 
$130,000, and only $100 in these notes 
were redeemed last year. 

Of the war-time demand note issue 
of $60,000,000 a total of $53,000 is 
still unaccounted for and none of this 
issue has recently been presented for 
redemption. 

During the issue of the Spanish war 
loan in June and July, 1898, about 
to subscribers for small amounts of 
these bonds which represented the in- 
terest due from the date of its receipt 
until August 1, the date of the bonds, 
and over 10,000 of these checks have 
never been presented for payment. 
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It is assumed that as nearly all of 
the checks were for small amounts, 
some of them for only a few cents, 
they also have been kept as souvenirs. 

Many people who received Govern- 
ment checks in payment of interest on 
live bonds seem to be very careless or 
not in need of funds, as a large num- 
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ber of these checks never have been 
presented for payment. One party 
alone is known to have in his posses- 
sion an aggregate of many thousands 
of dollars represented by these checks 
and although frequently importuned 
to present them for payment, he has sa 
far neglected to do so. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 60 Broadway, New York. 


(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Bid. Asked, 


Albany & Susquchanna (D. & H.)..285 294 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).175 ome 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.). 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) . "296 
Broadway & iTth Av. . > 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
Brooklyn City R. R. 
Co.) 
Camden 
R. R.) 
Cayuga & Susquehanna “(D. L.&W.) .205 
Christopher & lvth St. R. R. Co. 
(M. S. R) -130 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..168 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment... 
Columbus & Xenia 
Commercial Union (Com’l 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)..... 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & wee 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.). 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.). 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. &R.). 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. 
f. Ss. 


& Burlington Co. 


(Phila. & Reading).. 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.).300 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. 

Cen.) 
Erie & Kalamazoo 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. 

M. S.) 
Franklin Tel. Co. 
Forty-second m. 

(Met. St. 
Georgia R. 

a. & Ge 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.). 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & 
Kalamazov, Al. & G. Rapids (L. 


1 
(West. Union). 110 
& G. St. 


.c,. % & &C pea. (Chie. & Al. )105 
Little Miami (Penn. R. - 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Ati 138 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 
me.) « or 
Mobile & Ohio (So. 
Morris & Essex (Del., 
Nashville & Decatur (1. 
C. Wes ——— & Man. 
(lL. I. R wt.) 


Be ne fd. 


Bid. Asked. 
N. Y. & Harlem (C. & P. 325 355 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).122 126 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)140 190 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).....163 i67 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & hg 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.). 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. .N.H.&H.). 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.). 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.). £205 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 70 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.). "175 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 61 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).169 

Ft. & Chic. special 


McKeesport, 
E. M. $.) 


Rensselaer ee Saratoga (D. 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.). .. 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).162 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 90 190 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. 8S. R. Co.)...110 120 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).110 114 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)...160 168 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 2 oe 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D 

United N. J. & Canal Co. 

Valley of New York (D., 

Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Brokers and 
aneous Securities. 33 Wall 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Dealers in Miscell 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


Adams Express 

American Brass 

American Chicle Com. 
American Chicle Pfd. 

American Express 

Atlantic Fruit & Steamship 
Atlas Portland Cement Com. 
Babeock & Wilcox 

Borden's Condensed Milk Com. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd 
Bush Terminal 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 
Del.. Lack. & Western Coal .-. 
E. I. du Pont Powder Com... 
FE. TI. du Pont Powder Pfd. 

E. W. Bliss Com 
E. W. Blies Pfd. . + 
General Baking Co. Com. 
General Baking Co. Pfd 
Gray National Telautograp! 
Hudson Companies Pfd 
Hudson & Manhattan Com 





BANKING PUBLICITY 


Bid. A 


Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 
International Nickel Com. 
International Nickel Pfd 
International Silver Pfd. 
Kings Co. E. L. & P. 

Otis Elevator Com. 

Otis Elevator Pfd. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

Pope Manufacturing Com. 
Pope Manufacturing Pfd. 
Royal Baking Powder Com. 
Royal Baking Powder Pfd. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting .... 
Sen Sen Chiclet 
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Bid. Asked. 


Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler Com. 

Texas & Pacific Coal 
Thompson-Stearrett Com. § 
Thompson-Starrett Com, (with etf.).175 
Thompson-Starrett Pfd. 

U. S. Express 

U. 8S. Motor Com, 

U. S. Motor Pfd. 

Union Typewriter Com. 

Union Typewriter Ist Pfd. 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd. 

Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 
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BACKING UP ADVERTISING 


THE CO-OPERATION OF THE BANK’S WORKING FORCE 
By A. M. Ingraham, Cleveland, Ohio 


A SUBJECT of vital importance in 
connection with successful bank 
advertising is the co-operation of the 
entire force. Intelligent advertising 
must depend for its final success upon 
the tact and ability of the man at the 
window. All that the best advertising 
can do is to bring the prospective cus- 
tomer into the bank and to arouse a 
desire to transact business or deposit 
money. 

In the first place, the advertising 
must be sufficiently conservative, so 
that every promise which it makes can 
be fulfilled by the equipment and or- 
ganization of the bank. It would mani- 
festly be unwise to describe, in an ad- 
vertisement, some equipment or facili- 
ty which the bank does not possess. It 
is hazardous to assure the prospective 
patron that a certain service will be 
rendered or assistance afforded, which 
is not provided for by the bank. 

In the second place, every person in 
the bank who comes into contact with 
the public, should be in thorough sym- 
pathy with the aims and spirit of the 
advertising. It is often a mere mat- 
ter of informing the force concerning 
the advertising plans, in order to pro- 
cure a ready and efficient co-operation. 


When special emphasis is being placed 
upon any one facility, those persons 
on the force, who have the care of the 
department, or line of business, should 
be carefully informed with regard to 
all of the details. 

Commercial advertisers have found 
again and again that the advertising 
has brought the efficiency of the sales 
force to a much higher level. For ex- 
ample, a mercantile house mentions in 
its advertisements that its salespeople 
are always polite and attentive. The 
very fact that this statement has gone 
forth to the public practically pre- 
cludes impolite treatment on the part 
of anybody connected with the house. 

In the same manner the force em- 
ployed by a financial institution should 
co-operate heartily with the ideals set 
forth in the advertising. The fact is 
that business can be procured at the 
windows by polite, careful attention 
and prospective patrons may be turned 
away as a result of thoughtlessness or 
lack of tact. 

Every member of the working force 
should come to feel that there is a cer- 
tain cost connected with procuring a 
visit at the bank by each prospective 
patron and when a possible depositor 
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“MADE IN CHICAGO” WEEK 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


DEPOSITS 
“MADE-IN-CHICAGO” BANKS 
$1,005,812,094 


» 








The banks of Chicago are heartily in favor of all movements to boost their city. 
The placard above was displayed conspicuously in bank windows during the week of 


August 12 to 1S. 


The total amount of money ‘“ made” 


and saved in the City of 


Chicago is indicative of the general prosperity of the great Middle West. 


or patron comes into the bank, the 
greatest wisdom must be exercised to 
make him a regular customer. 

While the employees of banks are 
universally men of culture and _ refin- 


ment, yet in the midst of duties even 
the best of us are often forgetful of 


those little amenities which have so 
much to do with our success or failure 
in impressing others favorably. It is 
often a good plan for an officer of a 
financial institution to call all of the 
employees together and talk with them 
frankly concerning ways of procuring 
additional business at the windows. 


BANKING BY MAIL 


A Reading Notice About It Which a Vermont 
Bank Pub!'ished in Country Papers 


ANKING by mail has come to be 
one of the common things in busi- 
ness life. Almost everybody does it; 
and it has been proved to be an emin- 
ently safe proceeding. Instances are 
extremely rare where funds intrusted 
to the United States mails for delivery 
to a savings bank have gone astray. 
It is just as safe and convenient for 
a person living in another town to 
make a deposit in the savings depart- 


ment of the Waterbury Savings Bank 
and Trust Co., as it would be if he 
lived in Waterbury. 

This bank has a large and increas- 
ing deposit-by-mail business, and de- 
posits received by this method receive 
as careful attention as if the depositor 
appeared at the bank in person. 

In directing the affairs of this bank 
the officers comply strictly with the 
State banking laws and observe every 
rule that has for its object the safei 
and success of the institution. 

The bank pays four per cent. inter- 
est, the periods being April and Octo- 
ber. Money received on or before the 
fifth of any month draws interest from 
the first. 

The Waterbury Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. is the result of the united 
efforts of the Waterbury National 
Bank, one of the oldest chartered 
banks in Vermont. The deposits 
amount to nearly $700,000. 

In the management of its 
assets rest the strength and prosperity 
of every bank. 

One of the best advertisements this 
bank has is a list of several hundred 
satisfied depositors. They like _ its 
methods and do not hesitate to recom 
mend it to their neighbors. 


wise 
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Become a depositor in this bank and 
we feel convinced that you will be se 
well pleased with its way of doing 
business that it will continue to be a 
Vermont financial institution for which 
you have so high a regard that it will 
hold, if not all, at least a portion of 
your savings. 

It is perfectly natural for some pco- 
ple to prefer not to have all their 
money in the home bank. This has 
been the case in the past and is iikely 
to continue; it comes with the natural 
course of events. We solicit the por- 
tion of your savings that you do not 
want to keep at home. You will find it 
just as convenient to do business with 
the Waterbury Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. as with any bank in your lo- 
cality to which you would mail your 
business. Try it. 

These points are to be considered: 

You can deposit with this institution 
by mail with perfect safety. 


Your money will draw four per 


cent. interest. 
Your account will receive the same 
attention whether it be large or small. 
Interest is credited to you April 1 


and October 1. 
Address W. B. Clark, Treasurer, 16 
Main street, Waterbury, Vt. 


y 


EXPERT OPINIONS 


Extracts From Recent Ta ks on Bank 
Advertising 

ANKERS of Pittsburgh have used 

various methods in their efforts io 
attract deposits. They have erected 
fine buildings, furnished them in good 
taste and appropriately decorated 
They have provided all needed 
facilities for the transaction of busi- 
hess, and made arrangements for the 
comfort of their customers. They have 
‘leeted genial officers to confer with 
t] customer, and they 


them. 


ie prospective 
have employed courteous clerks to re- 

ive deposits, and to refuse with 
‘uavity and grace to cash checks of- 
tered by the unidentified. And they 
have advertised. 
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Perfect strangers have come _ into 
this town and marvelled at the quanti- 
ty and quality of the bank advertising 
which they have found in the local 
newspapers. They have said that in no 
city with which they are familiar is 
newspaper advertising of banks car- 
ried on with more ability than in 
Pittsburgh. The Bankers Ad Associa- 
tion has been’ told that _ fre- 
quently; and its members, who have 
been doing some humble efforts in that 
line for several years, are quite will- 
ing to recognize the justice of the ac- 
cusation. 

The Pittsburgh banks advertise not 
only in the local newspapers but also 
in the financial and other journals 
which circulate widely, and as a result 
they draw deposits from all over the 
United States, and from foreign coun- 
tries as well. They receive money 
from persons who send their savings 
here for the interest they receive, ac- 
companied by the safety of their prin- 
cipal. The national banks act as re- 
serve agents for banks in other cities 
and obtain deposits from them through 
the attractive terms which they are en- 
abled to offer by reason of the large 
demand for money in this city. 

Of course, the great bulk of the de- 
posits in Pittsburgh banks come from 
Pittsburgh people and from the thou- 
sands of persons who live in the sub- 
urbs but transact their business and 
derive their livelihood from business 
activity in the city. These people are 
thrifty and have shown their willing- 
ness to save money and put it into the 
banks, in response to the invitations to 
do so which they see in every news- 
paper they pick up.—William H. Si- 
viter, Pittsburgh. 


Some banks there are who do not be- 
lieve in advertising—either good or 
bad. Such banks belong to the good 
old school, the members of which 
looked upon banking as more than a 
business—more even than a_ profes- 
sion. They considered it a_ special 
“calling” and felt that it was abso- 
lutely unethical to indicate in any way 
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whatsoever any anxiety or desire for 
business. Well those pleasant old days 
are about over. To-day modern busi- 
ness, even among banks, is extremely 
competitive, and the institution that 
sits idly by making no effort to secure 
customers will assuredly make less of 
a success than will its advertising com- 
petitor across the street, other things 
being equal. 

The question of bank advertising in 
the last analysis resolves itself down to 
this proposition: Does it pay a bank to 
advertise? The answer to this ques- 
tion may be found in the testimony of 
scores of banks all over the country 
who have advertised in an_ honest, 
straightforward, sensible, dignified 
conservative manner, and have shown 
as a result a steady, healthy, continu- 
ous growth. True it is that there are 
many banks that have grown without 
the aid of advertising, but it is fair to 
assume that their growth would have 
been greater had they adopted the 
policy of talking to the people through 
the medium of advertising. Those in- 
stitutions who are convinced that ad- 
vertising does not pay have undoubted- 
ly formed their opinions from the use 
of bad advertising. Those who assume 
the contrary view are, no doubt, advo- 
cates, not of bad advertising, but 
of the good. 

When all banks come to believe in 
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A SIMPLE BUT TELLING ILLUSTRATION 
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the latter kind, and to practise that 
belief in a consistent manner, there 
will exist a far better understanding 
between the banks and the general 
public than there is to-day, and both 
the banks and the people will be the 
gainers thereby.—Fred W. Ellsworth, 
New York. 


Bert E. Lyons of Troy, N. Y., ex- 
plained to the Springfield, Mass., 
Board of Trade recently the great 
part that advertising may play in the 
building up of a national bank. Partly 
through his efforts the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank of Troy has _ been 
strengthened in a few years from the 
smallest bank in the city to the largest, 
and the number of depositors increased 
from 3,700 to over 12,000. Many ad- 
vertising mediums were used, but in 
all cases the matter placed before the 
public was simple, plain common 
sense which all could appreciate. It 
was designed to make the every-day 
man better acquainted with the ad- 
vatages offered by such a bank to the 
common man, which are simply the ad- 
vantages of saving a part of the in- 
come instead of spending all of it. The 
advertisements aimed above all things 
to be courteous and kind, with evidence 
that the bank was willing to act as the 
friend of all who would allow it to do 
so. 
Mr. Lyons explained that there 
were many inherent difficulties in such 
advertising, as there are only two sub- 
jects to talk about, although under his 
system something fresh had to be of- 
fered to the public every day. His ad- 
vertisements concern only “deposits” 
and “commercial accounts,” but he had 
little use for dry statements of capi- 
talization, lists of officers and direc- 
tors. The advantages of thrift were 
brought out in such a way that even 
the poorest man could feel that the 
advertisements had some message for 
him personally; in fact, the personal 
note was emphasized as much as pos- 
sible. All the advertisements were de- 
signed also to get new business “‘to- 
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day,’ rather than “to-morrow,” and 
the word “now” had a prominent place 
in many of them. He always talked 


PUBLICITY 


directly to the public, addressing 
“you,” rather than everybody, and no 
one in particular. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financlal Advertising 


EFERRING to the “Knights 

Templar” advertisement of the 
First National Bank of Pittsburgh re- 
produced herewith, Nathaniel Fergus- 
of the Philadelphia “Record” 
writes: 


on 


The enclosed advertisement of the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh is a good one, 
and it appeals to our bankers here, where I 
have shown it. In cities where there are 
frequent conventions and assemblies of men 














Our Invitation to Knights Templar 


This institution being so widely known as the 
oldest National Bank in Western Pennsylvania, 
is constantly visited by people from all parts 
of the country. 

The officers and directors of The First National 
Bank extend to the Kuights Templar attend- 
ing the State Conclave a cordial invitation to 
visit its handsome banking rooms, make use 
of its complete equipment and avail them- 
selves of its stenographic and other services 
at any time they desire. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH 
FIFTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET 
OSCAR L. TELLING, President F. H. RICHARD, Cashier 








TAKING ADVANTAGE OF AN OCCASION. 
from all over the country it seems to me it 
would be a good way of soliciting the 
patronage of the local friends of such vis- 
itors as the various conventions occur. 


We believe that the appeal to the 
delegates themselves upon such  oc- 
casions as this is of secondary import- 
ance to the effect upon the local read- 
as the advertiser some ex- 
tent hitting at his own public over the 
heads of the visitors. and takes ad- 
vantage of the general interest in the 
convention to get greater attention for 
his advertisement. 


CTs, is to 


C. W.. Beerbower, formerly of 
the Farmers National Bank. Salem, 
Va., and now connected with the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Va., writes as follows: 


I believe that advertising for commercial 
accounts, just like other forms of bank ad- 
vertising, is profitable, although it is a little 
more difficult proposition to handle. Some 
newspaper advertising is necessary, and it 
ought to have a prominent position in the 
columns where it will be read. However, in 
my humble judgment, forms of direct ad- 
vertising are productive of the most results. 
For example, nicely gotten up blotters of 
standard size, not necessarily works of art. 
Also souvenirs, pen holders, pencils, ete. 
Booklets and folders for enclosing in stand- 
ard size envelopes should also prove good. 

A little scheme I intend to adopt for the 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke is as 
follows: Have 3x5-inch slips printed on 
heavy paper, ruled with space for name, 
address and business or occupation of pros- 
pect, provide space on the slips for keeping 
a record of advertising sent. ‘These blank 
cards I propose to distribute in quantities 
to all the officers, directors, stockholders, 
employees and good customers of the bank 
and ask them when they hear of a new man 
or anyone likely to be interested in the fa- 
cilities the bank has to offer, to fill in his 
name, address, ete., and hand or mail the 
card to the advertising manager of the bank, 
after signing their name on the space pro- 
vided. These cards will then be followed 
up persistently, either by printed matter or 
personal work, until the prospect is landed 
or abandoned for some good reason. 

In connection with this plan, I expect to 
have installed an addressing machine and 
have all the work of preparing the adver- 
tising and sending it out done in the bank 
under the supervision of the advertising 
manager. 

In soliciting commercial accounts I am of 
the opinion that personal work gets more 
business than most other forms of publicity, 
and I believe that satisfied customers are a 
bank’s best advertisement. The moral is, 
strive to serve your present customers satis- 
factorily and they will spread the good news 
to others, and it will be an endless chain 
constantly bringing in new friends. 
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The 
Detroit 
thus: 


National Bank of Commerce of 
advertises a special service, 


This bank issues at the beginning of each 
month a general letter on trade conditions 
throughout the United States and a fore- 
cast of the natural trend of important busi- 
ness events for the immediate future. 

Business men of this city may receive this 
review each month without charge or obli- 
gation by making a request either in person, 
by telephone or by mail. This service is 
furnished by us in the belief that it will 
materially assist in the upbuilding of the 
business of our community. 

Our friends will recognize this move as in 
line with our policy of doing everything pos- 
sible for this city and its interests. 


The State Bank of New York city 
recently gave out to its depositors, the 
majority of whom are Jewish people, 


® —find the Service of this 
MH great Bank a distinct 
aid Furthermore, in visiting 
the Bank from time to time, 
and seeing many other Women who 
are saving and banking money, they 
find eucouragement. 

howands of prudent Women have 
Sevings Accouncs in this Institution. Many of them 
carry Checking Accounts here also, paying their household 
bulla by check—a safeg ard they have learned to appreciate 
Womes often exhibit unusual courage and persistence in saving. Even 
ey bring # partion of the » 

ee “Deeper Pend. webowt © 

Fens eidhs chen be 1a coutnerd ovumstsvam whee dshare or micertane an 


Senin Accousis here drow sovnvam at Fe ns Pe Cos ow Toe Pes Cot, ering 
telly Acmunt Wiedows «b> we 


4 bumae lb mont 1 you are noe 
w tn dem Why act eyes 0s Actmnt dhe wa? 


aatenel s Bank 


SPRING & Fourri Sts. Los ANGE(t. 











A New Departure 
» Soak ee 


comet seas eae panes 





HEADLINE 
ONE IN 


UPPER BETTER 


APPEALING 


THAN THE 
TO WOMEN 


LOWER 


a book of prayers for the Jewish holi- 
days, such as the Passover. These 
little prayer books were bound in 
plain though attractive style and were 
enclosed in neat boxes printed on the 
outside of which was the card bearing 
the compliments of the State Bank of 
New York city. This bank makes a 
special effort to secure the accounts 
of people of this nationality, and 
undertook this means of securing their 
good will. It was found that this plan 
brought excellent results. 


The Traders Bank of Canada, To- 
ronto, also advertises a special depart- 
ment of its work. A _ recent adver- 
tisement of this bank read: 


If you intend to take up 
CANADA FARM LAND 


you will find the services of 
useful and profitable. Our various 
branches through the wheat country 
afford special facilities to new comers 
and frequently save them annoyance 
and expense. Our local managers are 
always glad to meet settlers from the 
States and to render them any service 
within their power. 

Write 
regarding the Province you are inter- 
ested in. We will be pleased to advise 
you, and will also send a very complete 
little booklet concerning the Province. 


our bank 


us to-day for information 


> 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, 
Madison, S. D. 
Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank 
da. 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, 
Henry M. Lester, National City 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 
R. B. Parrish, cashier, 
Commerce, Williamson, Ww. 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 

Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Arthur S. Cory, 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Cc. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 


Lake County Bank, 


of Cana- 
Ont 

Bank, 
~— 3ank of 
Savings Bank, 
Chehalis National Bank, 


Savings 
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Horatio Ford, secretary, 
Rank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F, W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
anty Trust Co, of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 


Garfield Savings 


Manager, Guar- 


H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company, 
New York City. 
W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis, 
W. J. Kommers, eashier, Union Trust & 
Spokane, Wash. 
“a * Stackhouse, City National Bank 
3ldg., Utica, N. Y. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa 

J. G. Hoagland, | Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

H. . Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Frank}Jin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

c. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 

jia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“w O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington 

Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First Nationa! 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A, A. Ekirch, secretary, 
ings Bank, New York City, 

E. M. Baugher, president, The pa Build- 
ing Association Co., Newark, 

W. Bailey, cashier, First "National Bank, 

Claiey ille, Tenn. 

C. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Cannan, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E, W. Finch, assistant cashier, 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles S, Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers & Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 


Savings Bank, 
WwW. 


Security 


First National Bank, 


North Side Sav- 


Birming- 


Trust Company, 


Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant 
City Bank & Trust Company, 
c Beerbower, 
Bank, Roanoke, Va. 
. P. Gooden, adv. 
Bank, New York. 
J. A. Buchanan, 
caster, Pa. 
W. L,. Jenkins, Farmers 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa, 

P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Og L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 
Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. E. Auracher, The Bank Advertiser, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne 
National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, First 
Nationa] Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

S. Cooban, Chicago City 
Trust Co., Chicago, Til. 

Vv. Gardner, advertising 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minn. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. C. MeDonald, advertising manager, 
City National Rank, Sulphur 

Union Trust Co. 

er 

E. R. Mulcock, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


cashier, 
Miobile, Ala. 
National Exchange 
mer., New Netherland 
Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 


& Mechanics 


County 


Bank and 
manager, The 
Minneapolis, 


The 
Texas, 
Washington, 


Springs. 
of the D. C., 


Commercial National Bank, 


Pleased to Have Its Name Appear. 


We notice that you are publishing a list 
of banks who are willing to exchange book- 
lets, folders and other advertising matter 
issued by them from time to time. 
The Union Trust Company of the 
of Columbia would be pleased to 
name appear in this column and will gladly 
put the names of the various companies 
published by you on its mailing list. 
We wish to express to you our apprecia- 
tion of this courtesy. 
EDWARD L. HILLYER. Secretary, 
Union Trust Co. of the District. of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


District 
have its 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS IMPORTANT 


HARLES A. CONANT, an Ameri- 
can delegate to the international 
conference on bills of exchange, recent- 
lv returned from The Hague. He said 
that the conference framed a draft of 
a uniform law to be adopted by the 
continental Powers which will simplify 
and promote dealing in bills. 
Regarding the movement to increase 
the facilities for agricultural credit in 
the United States, Mr. Conant said: “I 
saw Ambassador Myron T. Herrick in 
Paris and found him working with 
great enthusiasm on the report on the 
systems of agricultural credit in Europe 
which has been called for by Secretary 


Knox. Europe is far ahead of us in 
these matters, both in respect to cen- 
tralized mortgaged banks and local mut- 
ual credit societies. I think the time 
has come to take up this subject in the 
United States and I am glad to hear 
that action is called for by both the 
Republican and Demcratic national 
platforms. Great care should be exer- 
cised, however, in framing a law and 
expert examination should be made of 
the various European systems in order 
to avoid the difficulties and pit falls 
which they have encountered in their 
early history.” 














SAFE DEPOSIT 














A SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT OF MODERN TYPE 


THE safe deposit vault of the Es- 

sex County National Bank of 
Newark is the strongest vault in the 
State of New Jersey, and embodies all 
of the most up-to-date designs and de- 


series of steel piers which provide an 
observation space under the bottom of 
the vault, and it is likewise open to ob- 
servation around all the sides and over 
the top. 


MAMMOTH VAULT DOOK OPEN, SHOWING BOLT WORK 
ESSEX COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, NEWARK, N. J. 


vices for protection against fire, burg- 
lars, mobs and water. 

It is approximately seventeen feet 
square by nine feet high, inside. Its 
walls are two feet in thickness, built 
up of three inches of shock and drill- 
proof steel, surrounded with rock con- 
crete, embedding double rows of heavy 
section steel rails and further rein- 
forced with massive beam work. 

The entire structure rests upon a 
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The construction differs from the 
older standards in that the metal to a 
large extent has been distributed 
throughout the concrete walls, which 
are designed to provide absolute fire- 
protection, to cushion extreme shock, 
and, particularly, to prevent the suc- 
cessful application of the Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutter Burner, now so generally 
used throughout the world, an instru- 
ment which cuts even battleship armor 








SAFE 


almost as readily as a saw cuts wood. 

The entrance to the vault is guarded 
by the largest and heaviest round door 
that has ever been built, and which 
weighs thirty-three tons. It has a clear 
opening of seven feet six inches, and is 
two feet in thickness, exclusive of the 
bolt machinery. Notwithstanding its 
enormous weight it can be closed by a 


child. 


DEPOSIT 


der to reach the dogging devices. This 
arrangement doubles the protection of 
the ordinary locking system and pro- 
vides a door, without spindle 
holes. 

An additional protective feature con- 
sists in the covering of the bolt-throw- 
ing mechanism and the combination 
dogging devices with steel plates upon 
the inside of the vault, obviating an 


solid, 


LOOKING INTO THE VAULT OF THE ESSEX COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, NEWARK, N. J. 


This door is of composite construc- 
tion and is proof against shock of all 


kinds, the use of steel tools, and 
the Oxy-Acetylene Burner. It 
is locked with twenty-four .enormous 
bolts, which are dogged by a quadruple 
time-lock located upon the door, and 
also by combination locks located upon 
the jamb. 

These two sets of locks are inde- 
pendent and make it necessary to pene- 
trate both the door and the jamb in or- 


also 


almost universally weak condition in 
standard bolt-work, where a small hole 
through the vault walls ordinarily pro- 
vides direct access to the locking con- 
nections and reduces the otherwise 
logical strength of the construction at 
least seventy-five per cent. 

To provide against the possibility of 
a lock-out, an emergency door has been 
installed, also circular in shape, and of 
equal strength and thickness with the 
main door, but of smaller diameter. 
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VIEW SHOWING TIPICKNESS OF THE VAULT DOOR 
ESSEX COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, NEWARK, N. J. 


The interior of the vault is equipped 
with steel safe deposit boxes, fitted with 
the highest class of Yale Interchange- 
able key locks, which permits the per- 
son renting a box to select any key out 
of a large number, and fit the interior 
mechanism of the key lock to that par- 
ticular key; thus removing the possi- 
bility of a duplicate key in possession 
of the custodian. 

The annual rental of the 
ranges from *5 to ¥300. 

The vault is well ventilated, tiled 
with Italian marble, and __ finished 
around the walls and ceiling with pol- 
ished steel plates and bars, and is bril- 
liantly lighted with specially designed 
electric fixtures of polished steel. The 
exterior is protected with a panelled 
steel cladding. 

Electric protection devices have also 
been installed connecting with a cen- 
tral office system; telephones, call bells, 


boxes 


and a riot alarm are among the minor 
features of the installation. 

The design and construction as a 
whole are acknowledged as represent- 
ing the very highest degree in the art 
of present day vault building. 

The vault was built by the Diebold 
Safe & Lock Company, upon the de- 
signs and under the superintendence ef 
Frederick S. Holmes, vault engineer, 


New York. 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN 
VAULT CONSTRUCTION 
Or 
construction in this country has 


been remarkable, and perhaps in point 
of size and completeness of equipment 
American bank buildings are in ad- 
vance of those of any country in the 
world. 


late years the progress in bank 
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This superiority applies also to safe 
and vault construction, a field in which 
our vault engineers and builders have 
excelled for the last thirty years. 

No doubt in various foreign countries 
American safes would find a ready mar- 
ket and there should also be a good de- 
mand for the services of our safe and 
vault experts. 

Perhaps the home field has been so 
alluring in recent years that little oc- 
casion has existed for going abroad. 
But the rapid pace in bank building of 
late may lead to conditions when the 
demands on our safe and vault builders 
will be and then it may be 
found desirable to cultivate the foreign 
Should that time 
come it will find the designers and 


lessened 
field more closely. 


safes and vaults 
the best equipped to compete in this line 


makers of American 


of industry. 
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HUGE BULLION VAULTS 


EW vaults being built for the use 

of the Assay Office and Sub- 
Treasury in New York will be five 
stories in height, four of the stories 
being below the street level. This will 
necessitate a deep excavation, fully as 
deep as those which are made for the 
skyscrapers in New York. 
The lower vault will be carried right 
down to bedrock. The first two floors 
will be below the water level. Every 
modern device for the protection of the 
enormous treasure which will be con- 
tained in these vaults will be installed. 
Their construction will be of steel al- 
most entirely. 

It is estimated that enough gold 
bullion can be stored in the new vaults 
to represent all the outstanding gold 
certificates that will be required in 


largest 


this country for fifty years. 


MAMMOTH VAULT DOOR CLOSED 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


A’ a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America, in Washington, the follow- 
ing permanent committees were decid- 
ed upon: (1) Membership; (2) Mem- 
bership Qualification; (3) Interstate 
Commerce, with subcommittees on 
Federal Regulation, Statistics and 
Standards, Industrial Workers, Indus- 
trial Education; (4) Foreign Com- 
merce, with subcommittees on North 
American-European Trade, Latin- 
American Trade, Oriental Trade, Sta- 
tistics and Standards, Consular Ser- 
vice; (5) Traffic, Transportation, and 
Communication with subcommittees 
on Railroad, Canal and River (interi- 
or), Ocean, Post Office, Telegraph, 
Telephone; (6) Legislation; (7) Cur- 
rency and Banking; (8) Immigration; 
(9) Commercial Organization; (10) 
Publicity; (11) Ways and Means; 
(12) Auditing. 

The billl which was introduced in 
Congress for the incorporation of this 
national commercial organization was 
amended in the House committee on the 
judiciary by the addition of the provi- 
so: “That nothing herein contained 
shall authorize said corporation to en- 
gage in business for its own profit.” 
It was then reported favorably to the 
House of Representatives and ordered 


printed. The following is the form of 

the bill: 

A Bill To incorporate the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That 

Horace H. Allen, Bernard N. Baker, Fred- 

erick Bode, A. M. Cooper, C. G. Craddock, 

A. C. Dixon, John Joy Edson, John H. 

Fahey, A. B. Farquhar, Everett G. Griggs, 

H. J. Hodge, P. J. Kruesi, I. H. Kempner, 

B. F. Kauffman, Albert J. Logan, William 

D. Mullen, Elias Michael, Ludwig Nissen, 

Francis F. Prentiss, Lewis W. Parker, John 

P, Truesdell, J. N. Teal, W. B. Thompson, 

August H. Vogel, Harry A. Wheeler, 

George H. Whitcher, Harry T. Wikes, and 

E. P. Wells, citizens of the United States, 

members of a voluntary association known 

as the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States of America, their associates and 

successors, are hereby constituted a corpo- 

ration by that name for the purpose of 
encouraging trade and commercial inter- 
course among the States, the District of 

Columbia, the Territories, and insular pos- 

sessions of the United States of America 

and with foreign nations; and for these 
purposes to have, possess, and enjoy the 
right to establish and maintain headquar- 
ters in the District of Columbia; to own 
only such property, real and personal, for 
office purposes, as may be necessary to 
carry on the work of the corporation; and 
in general, to.do and perform all things 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of the 
corporation: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall authorize said corporation 
to engage in business for its own profit. 

Sec. 2. That right to amend, alter, or 
repeal this act or any part thereof is here- 
byexpressly reserved. 


BANK INSURES EMPLOYEES 


RYON L. SMITH, president of 
the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, has completed arrangements 
to insure every employee of that bank 
in the Equitable Company. The 
amount of the policies will reach 
$250,000. It is said to be the largest 
amount of “group” insurance ever 
undertaken by a banking institution. 
The Northern Trust Company is the 
first bank in Chicago to insure its em- 
ployees. Every worker, from the office 
boy to the president, will receive a cer- 
280 


tificate equivalent to a life insurance 
policy for an amount equal to a year's 
salary, except highly paid employees 
in whose case a maximum has been set. 
The bank will pay the premiums 
monthly. No physical examination will 
be required. An employee’s policy ends 
automatically when he leaves the bank. 
The directors expect by the plan to 
obtain a greater efficiency from the em- 
ployees and believe it will make the 
latter’s positions more permanent. 
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EPRESENTATIVE investment 

bankers from all parts of the 
United States met at the Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York August 8 and pro- 
ceeded to organize the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. 

An informal morning session was 
held at which a plan of organization 
was outlined by the committee on or- 
ganization. At the afternoon session 
George B. Caldwell, vice-president of 
the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, was elect- 
ed chairman and Frank R. Fenton, of 
Devitt, Tremble & Co., Chicago, secre- 
tary. Mr. Caldwell, on taking the 
chair, said: 


For the ten years that I have been iden- 
tified with investment banking, which, 
broadly speaking, has to do with the organi- 
zation and distribution of a secured form of 
credit known as bonds, I have recognized a 
lack of co-operation among _ investment 
banking houses, the value of a better ac- 
quaintance and some benefits that organi- 
zation might bring to us in the way of the 
discussion of subjects in which we are most 
deeply interested, the need for a greater 
publicity, which the magnitude, likewise the 
dignity of our business merits, and which 
unorganized we cannot hope to secure. 

Most people, and many bankers outside 
of the large cities, are unaware of the large 
amount of capital now employed in this 
branch of banking, and few realize that an- 
nually new forms of secured credits aggre- 
gating $1,500,000,000, or $125,000,000 per 
month, are analyzed, approved, created and 
distributed by the banking houses of this 
country that may be classed as investment 
bankers. This, in itself, is no small respon- 
sibility, especially as the form of credit in 
which we deal usually extends over a period 
of from five to fifty years, and must, there- 
fore, not only be safeguarded for the pres- 
ent, but until the date of maturity. As now 
carried on, the bulk of this business is done 
by less than two thousand banking houses, 
though the number is annually increasing. 

Corporate financing of the past decade 
reflects a rapid rate of commercial progress 
in the United States. The “Boston News 
Bureau” estimates the requirements for the 
first half of 1912 for railroads and indus- 
trial companies, $1,557,146,000, a gain of 
26.6 per cent. over the corresponding period 
of 1911, and this does not include about 
$400,000,000 raised by states, cities, towns 
and other public and quasi public corpora- 
tions. These figures lend a suggestive con- 
ception of the stupendous volume of funds 


required to finance the nation’s day-to-day 
activities in the form of credit largely han- 
dled by the investment banker. 

The recent report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency shows that our national banks 
alone hold over $1,000,000,000 in bonds pur- 
chased for investment other than Govern- 
ment bonds, while our State banks and trust 
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companies hold over $2,500,000,000 and our 
insurance companies nearly $5,000,000,000, 
taking no account of those held by private 
banks, trust estates or individuals, which 
are undoubtedly a great deal more. 

To date the integrity of this form of 
credit has been excellent and the market 


broadened. Otherwise, the popularity and 
prevailing rate of interest would not be pos- 
sible. I do not mean to say there have not 
been some defaults and some losses, nor do 
I mean to say it is within the province of 
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human intelligence to entirely eliminate 
them, yet I assume to say that the time is 
here when it is our duty to use every means 
at hand to improve our securities, to stand 
together as against an inviting field for the 
many houses daily springing up having little 
or no capital, likewise experience, and, what 
is more dangerous, little care for what they 
offer beyond their ability to market and 
their immediate profit. 

Twenty years ago this business was car- 
ried on almost entirely by a dozen banking 
New York, Boston and Philadel- 


houses in 
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phia, while to-day it is conducted by bank- 
ers from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. To-day no one 
section of our country is wholly independ- 
ent, for there are few large bond issues ab- 
sorbed locally. The East is selling to the 
West and the West to the East, and in ad- 
dition our international banking houses are 
developing a large foreign market for our 
securities, much as we do for other surplus 
products of our factories and of our farms. 
I recall these facts at this time to illustrate 
not only our responsibility, but the value and 
important position investment banking has as- 
sumed in the last few years,in our world of 
business and finance, and also to impress 
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upon you the further fact that the call fi 

the organization of this branch of banking 
came not as an inspiration, but as an evolu 
tion. I am also of the opinion that only in 
proportion as this meeting shall develop int ) 
a real national force and be supported by 
men of the highest type of integrity, energy 
and experience, will our foundations be well 
laid, the dignity and character of our pro- 
fession be improved and our success as- 
sured. 

Recognizing that this city was the cradle 
ot investment banking, that most of our 
cities have grown great by finding a market 
for their credit at your hands, that our pub- 
lic necessities have, by your aid, your money 
and your intelligence, been more easily 
financed, whereby the benefits are now en- 
joyed by even the smallest hamlet, it seemed 
both fitting and proper that we do you the 
honor of holding this, our first meeting, in 
New York, where your advice and your as- 
sistance would be most available. If you 
agree with me that no great national force 
is born in response to the will of an indi- 
vidual, nor to the brilliancy of an idea, nor 
to the genius of a plan, but because of a 
vital necessity found to exist sufficiently 
strong to impel business men to forget com- 
petition, to obliterate sectional lines and to 
even forego selfish gain in their desire for 
its creation, then we have a basis for work- 
ing together, and one on which I hope to 
see this association founded, and which | 
know will work for the best interests of all 
concerned. Having enlisted in this cause 
without personal ambition or ulterior mo- 
tive, believing in the benefits of organiza- 
tion in any work involving so large an 
amount of capital and so many people, T am 
pleased to see so large a representation here 
to-day and to have the opportunity to state 
to you the history of this movement. 

In 1910, at a dinner of bond bankers in 
Chicago, the subject was suggested and 
briefly discussed, with the thought of ap- 
pealing to the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion for the privilege of organizing as a 
section of that body. We presented the 
question to the Executive Council that year 
and without much discussion the matter 
was approved by the Executive Council and 
passed along to the main body, which met 
last vear at New Orleans. I was present at 
the New Orleans meeting. It came up as 
an amendment to its constitution on the 
last day of a very busy session, and for lack 
of time to give the subject attention, it was 
referred back to the Executive Council. As 
you well know, that association numbers 
over 12,500 members, seventy-five per cent. 
commercial bankers, the remaining twenty 
five per cent. being trust companies, savings 
banks and private bankers, less than 400 of 
whom, strictly speaking, are investmen! 
bankers. As organized to-day, the Ameri 
can Bankers’ Association does not recogniz« 
among its officers, or as a member of its 
large Executive Council, a single privat 
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nker. Nevertheless, the movement found 
many friends, and through the Committee 
n Amendments a plan was worked out at 
the May meeting at Briarcliff, which they 
were willing to recommend and did recom- 
mend, The amendment was presented to 
the Executive Council for approval and here 
it was lost. The majority was of the opin- 
ion that the work of the six sections already 
in existence detracted from the meetings 
conducted by the main body—that addition- 
il sections could not be cared for, as no 
funds were available to carry on the work, 
while others had a feeling that investment 
banking was not banking in the broadest 
sense, and that some concerns were unscru- 
pulous and might bring heavy loss upon in- 
nocent people, that would bring discredit 
upon the American Bankers’ Association. 
The answer to the first objection was that 
if additional sections could not be organ- 
ized, they must stamp their disapproval 
upon this feature of their association work, 
which it is believed is popular and _profit- 
able, and helps to keep up interest in the 
American Bankers’ Association, and in a 
measure at least repudiates the objects of 
the association, as set forth in its preamble 
end constitution. The answer to the second 
objection as to funds to pay expenses—it 
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was proposed to raise the dues of private 
bankers and also to increase the membership 
through the organization of this section, so 
that adequate funds would be provided. The 
answer to the third objection was that the 
restrictions as to membership in the pro- 
posed section could be entirely in their own 
hands, and sufficiently safeguarded to keep 
out undesirable investment bankers, as they 
keep out undesirable bankers of other 
classes, who sometimes fail, doing an injus- 
tice to many depositors and bringing dis- 
credit upon the association. 

The broad view that some investment 
bankers take deposits, that some banks of 
Ceposit deal in securities, that each class is 
essential to the other, and that both kinds 
of banking carry the maximum responsi- 
bility in the granting of credits, did not, as 
we then hoped, find enough support, and we 
were defeated. I make this statement so no 
ene can truthfully say or assume we are 
either insurgents or radicals. 

Since that meeting the members of your 
general organization committee of thirty 
have been asked to express themselves as to 
what future course to pursue and not one 
reply has been received opposing the inde- 
pendent organization, while most of them 
believe that, by having control of our own 
funds through our own officers, and with a 
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body less unwieldy, we can accomplish a 
great deal more than if organized as a sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. 
The bank with which I am connected is a 
member of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and has been for years, and will con- 
tinue to be, and I feel, in fact know, that if 
we put in the field at this time a good or- 
ganization and conduct the same with dig- 
nity and credit to ourselves and to our 
cause, we shall receive the support of the 
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American Bankers’ Association in many 
ways that will prove very helpful. This 
must be so because of the verv nature of 
our business we cannot in any way be 
regarded as a competitor, but must co- 
operate with them whenever possible and 
maintain the most friendly relations, recog- 
nizing that we are both important branches 
of our financial system, through which the 
credits of this country are created and dis- 
tributed, and that a good credit affords a 
larger capital and a greater capacity for 
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doing things safely. This, briefly, is our 
history. 

Now, as to our purpose—I touched upon 
this slightly in my opening paragraphs, and 
it is expressed in a general way in the pre- 
amble sent you in the call for this meeting. 
I have no desire to specialize at this time, 
preferring to leave that to the future de- 
liberations of this body. Sufficient it is for 
me to say that one particular activity from 
which we could reasonably hope for good 
results would be the securing of greater 
uniformity in State laws governing the is- 
suance of municipal securities; likewise the 
standardization of the laws of the various 
States creating public service commissions 
and the issuing of public service securities. 
We must deal to-day with many conditions 
where States make municipal bonds tax- 
exempt, no two of which are alike; also 
many laws governing the issuing of special 
assessment bonds, drainage bonds, levee and 
reclamation bonds, road bonds issued by dis- 
tricts, municipal and irrigation bonds, and 
various conditions regarding the debt limit 
and power to levy and collect taxes, which 
new are at great variance. Then, we have 
to-day the conflict of the laws of the States 
that have created public service commis- 
sions. 

There are very important questions yet 
unsettled, and until settled the development 
of our public utilities must vary as the laws 
vary. No one in this day denies the value to 
the investing public of investigation and 


regulation of our great public utilities and 
it is to be hoped that this subject may re- 
ceive such attention as will prevent over- 
capitalization and inflation, but it is a ques- 
tion whether any commission’s powers should 
go beyond the ‘protection of the public, as 


has been attempted in the Falls River Gas 
Works’ case. There is to-day a conflict of 
the laws of the States and those of the Fed- 
eral Government regarding conservation and 
control of water powers and until settled 
the development of hydro-electric properties 
will be greatly retarded. There is also the 
question of a Federal corporation law; at 
present business initiative is greatly ham- 
pered by the multiplicity of laws governing 
interstate corporations. Federal law, pro- 
viding for national incorporation, making 
interstate corporations subject to uniform 
requirements, with annual reports, to be 
accompanied by a sworn statement, subject 
to investigation by a Federal bureau, it is 
suggested would greatly improve the quality 
ot our industrial securities and avoid much 
expense and confusion. 

In this age of change of public sentiment 
and progress and in laying the foundations 
for the great volume of credit that must 
certainly follow, too much care cannot be 
given matters of a legislative character, be- 
cause with a surplus of ideas there will be 
a surplus of laws, some of which will of 
necessity require amendment or repeal. 
There are also many questions of an aca- 
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demic character that I believe we can from 
time to time discuss among ourselves, such 
as the standardization of mortgages for gas 
and electric properties, street and steam 
railroads, likewise the value of serial mort- 
gages versus sinking fund mortgages on in- 
dustrial properties and the character and 
growth of real estate and building bonds; 
the question of listed versus unlisted bonds 

that is, whether more of our unlisted 
bonds should not be listed—for the year 
1910 only about thirty-five per cent. and in 
1911 about forty-four per cent. of new bonds 
issued were listed. And finally the matter 
of the distribution of our securities; what 
can be done, if anything, to lessen our ad- 
vertising and selling expenses and make our 
public offerings entirely reliable and more 
attractive. 

We could, in my judgment, maintain in 
the office of the secretary a statistical li- 
brary, which in time would grow to be of 
much value to our membership on the prin- 
ciple that the more knowledge one has the 
farther one can see into the future. We 
might also issue periodically a bulletin on 
proposed legislation, giving recent court de- 
cisions and decisions of public service com- 
missions affecting stocks and bonds issued 
and about to be issued. Likewise keep our 
members and the public better informed as 
to the amount of money lost by investors in 
bond issues put out either by our own mem- 
bers or by those not members, hoping to 
correct present abuses and reduce losses to 
a minimum; likewise to aid in the detection 
of fraud and lend support to the prosecu- 
tion of criminals found creating and selling 
worthless securities. It has been urged by 
some that the office of the secretary of this 
association would be the proper place for 
the deposit by each member, upon purchas- 
ing a new issue of municipal bonds, of a 
full set of legal papers, together with copy 
of legal opinion. This will tend to improve 
the standing and marketability of municipal 
bonds, especially those of the smaller mu- 
nicipalities. 

The practice to-day of large banks and 
investment houses underwriting new secu- 
rities that are later distributed through the 
smaller houses is certainly a growing cus- 
tom, but a work that banks and investment 
houses must carry on with a great deal of 
care, or the bankers in the large cities at 
least will become so largely classed as pro- 
moters that suspicion will attach to them 
and prove harmful to the general investment 
business, as well as discredit sound banking. 
The rapid concentration of capital in hold- 
ing companies controlling public utilities, 
thus centralizing management, has to date 
been helpful to the investor and to the con- 
sumer, but the business is growing so large 
and so fast as to bring with it many prob- 
lems for our solution, the correct disposal 
of which is of much concern and of com- 
mon interest to investment bankers and to 


the public as well as to all commercial bank- 
ers. 

The true value of corporate property is 
given as about $60,000,000,000, as against 
$15,000,000,000 in 1900, while we annually 
refund bonds amounting to $500,000,000. 
The charge upon business is now very large 
and if business becomes depressed it must 
in the very nature of things grow less prof- 
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itable. Otherwise we will invite a law simi- 
lar to the “British Companies Act,” where- 
by many corporations will be able to issue 
securities direct to the investing public, and 
the business of investment banking be some- 
what reduced. It is already a fact that to- 
day first-class underwriting houses are 
meeting with more than ordinary difficul- 
ties in securing new issues of the proper 
quality. However, it is a tribute to the 
character of high-grade American bond 
houses that the same inflexible standards 
govern their purchases of securities irre- 
spective of the state of the bond market. 
Declining high-grade bond values have for 
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years constituted a world-wide phenomenon. 
In the necessary competition for public 
funds, the railroads have been hard pressed 
by the public service corporations, by the 
manufacturng industrials and by the newer 
municipalities, the credit of which precludes 
the sale of bonds on a low interest basis. 
The result has very naturally been a_uni- 
versal increase of interest rates; and the re- 
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adjustment process has been upward to the 
rates which industrials are willing to pay 
for capital, and not down toward the once 
common four per cent. return on railroad 
bonds, a return more honored now in the 
breach than in the observance. Many bond 
authorities deplore the present tendency to- 
ward higher vields; they say it smacks of a 
too liberal construction of the laws and 
ethics of wise investment—that nowadays 
the investor considers the rate first, then 
the bond itself. However that may be, it is 
useless to deny that high-priced capital is a 
condition, not a theory, and that so far as 
we may judge from the present and _ the 


past, the hitherto favored corporate borrow 
ers will be constrained to concede more anc 
more to the insistent demand of the gre 

investing body. Our railroads particular]; 
face the problem of a falling freight rate 
and rising interest rate. 

During the past two years we have been 
sending large amounts of capital to Europe 
and Canada, yet our railroads are unable 
to secure capital at home in large amounts, 
for the long period needed for financing 
necessary improvements, at rates they can 
afford to pay. Some have borrowed abroad, 
while many others are at a standstill. In 
sharp contrast to our situation is the ex- 
tensive railroad building now being carried 
on in Canada under the fostering influence 
of a liberal government policy. It is my 
opinion that public sentiment in our own 
country has become so prejudiced against 
our railroads and their past management 
that we are sufferers from our efforts to re- 
adjust our methods on what we allege are 
more conservative lines. Is there any as- 
surance that. this same period of reaction 
will not attach to other forms of corpora- 
tion financing? In fact, is it not already 
here? And should not bankers’ associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, manufactur- 
ers’ associations, etc., unite for the protec- 
tion of our industries, which can best be 
secured, it seems to me, by a campaign of 
honest publicity and a broader education of 
our great army of voters, who periodically 
are used to create this adverse sentiment 
until the truth is made to appeal to them. 
Is it not time to recognize the value and 
importance of public sentiment and lend a 
hand to support markets for our securities 
at home and abroad, at least when public 
sentiment runs: against us? 

It is my judgment that the time has come 
when the business interests of this country 
are entitled to a hearing. We have recently 
witnessed the organization of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America, and it promises to be of great 
service and to do much good. Through such 
an association we can, if organized, expect 
to receive and to extend some support. 
Through a greater organization they ex- 
pect to deal with business problems from a 
scientific standpoint. Why should not we 
do so? Unless through one central body we 
declare our ideas as a unit and express with 
a common voice the demands for legislation 
helpful to our business, how shall we get 
it? The mass of people to-day looks upon 
the present situation not only without fear, 
but with hopefulness. There is, however, a 
better understanding of finance, and ot 
credits, a new basis for financing, and there 
is going to be a finer scientific attitude to- 
ward public affairs, a deeper desire for 
truth, a far more sensitive feeling toward 
human rights and a higher standard of in- 
tegrity in all business affairs. There will 
be no destruction of things good, or confis- 
cation of property. But there is a demand 
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that the security for our bond and _ stock 
issues Should improve, and if we form this 
organization we shall be better prepared to 
take our share of the responsibility, which 
progress will require, and we will, I believe, 
he able to reap that reward which attaches 
to the legitimate promotion. of America’s 
industries, 

This is the spirit of modern banking— 
whether commercial or investment—and _ is 
offered to you by your organization com- 
mittee as a broad basis upon which to build 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America. 


The preamble and _ constitution 
which appeared in the August Banx- 
ers MaGAzine was then read. After 
reading this, the chair appointed com- 
mittees of seven members each on cre- 
dentials, on the constitution and by- 
laws, and on nominations. While the 
committees on the constitution, etc., 
were drawing up their reports, E. E. 
Prussing, attorney for the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
and a member of the bar in that city, 
delivered an interesting address on 
the duties and opportunities of the in- 
vestment banker. 


Extracts From tHe Appress or E. E. 
PrvssING. 


Let us see what is the public function 
of the investment banker and how can it 
be developed by organization and _ public 
appreciation to the end that all may benefit. 

The investment banker is aa agent who 
seeks to place in more or less = eae 
form the surplus .or savings of the com- 
munity, so that the same shall bring an 
assured income and shall be available in 
case of need, through prompt sale, by 
reason of their soundness and security. 

\s such he performs an absolutely nec- 
essary service, because even large invest- 
ors, banks and insurance companies in pur- 
suit of the policy of dividing and scattering 
their risks and diversifying their invest- 
ments must employ many channels and 
methods, which the investment banker alone 
seeks, develops and controls. 

His function is the care of the com- 
munity’s financial reserve against panics, 
misfortune, old age, and the helplessness of 
the infirm, young and incompetent. To the 
banker who receives deposits, he is the next 
reliance after his cash and demand or 
short-time paper, and through him, he is 
the dependence of ‘the entire community 
for relief, yes, solvency, in time of great 
financial stress. 

He is the pioneer of enterprise, the agent 
of prosperity and the hope and reliance of 
the wise as well as the dependent, and the 
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confidence he invites and obtains is his 
greatest asset. 

It is difficult to conceive a greater or 
nobler business function than his and only 
by a clear conception of it, its idealization, 
and a firm conviction of the necessity of 
its maintenance can the investment banker 
achieve success and do his duty. 

A concrete example of the effect of sound 





Everve E. Prussine 


ATTORNEY FOR THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, AND A MEMBER OF 
THE BAR IN THAT CITY. A SPEAKER 
AT THE MEETING OF THE INVEST- 

MENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


principles in a well-known case will em- 
phasize their importance. 

In the “Life and Letters of John Murray 
Forbes” the great merchant and_invest- 
ment banker of Boston, who built the 
Michigan Central and Burlington roads and 
was the backer of the Bell Telephone, we 
find the story that his great fortune and 
wise prudence were largely founded on the 
confidence and the capital of two Chinese 
merchants whose acquaintance he made in 
the Far East and for whom he invested a 
large sum when he returned to this coun- 
try, still a very young man, in the early 
days of railway construction. The letter 
of advice he received from them contained 
these rules: 

“Look first to the security and next to 
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the rate of interest, then put into the in- 
vestment as much of our money as you 
do of your own and we shall be content.” 
A careful compliance with these and simi- 
lar fundamental requirements, not only in 
this instance but in all his long and active 
business career extending nearly seventy 
years, in which he faithfully served not only 
his clients but was the trusted confidant 


C. T. WitiiamMs 


OF THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, BALTIMORE, 
MD. ELECTED TREASURER INVESTMENT 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of Mr. Lincoln and his agent in England 
during a critical period of the war, brought 
reward in the development of a great char- 
acter, public confidence and esteem seldom 
if ever surpassed in his community as well 
as a colossal fortune. 

The opportunity and duty of the invest- 
ment banker being defined, what is the 
value of this association? I answer: 

First: To clearly state and by proper 
publicity of the character, number and capi- 
tal of the men engaged in the business to 
demonstrate to the public the value and 
need of your profession. 

Second: To maintain the ideal you pro- 
fess by establishing the highest standard 
attainable in the practice of the profession 
and by submitting yourselves to reasonable 
requirements of public knowledge and 


proper control of your methods by your 
own duly constituted authorities or other- 
wise, to insure that confidence of the pub- 
lic which is the only foundation upon which 
you can succeed. 

Third: To invite and deserve that con- 
fidence by the advocacy and adoption of 
standard forms and proceedings, methods 
of valuation and bases of security, so that 
you may know of each other, and the pub- 
lic may believe with safety that a regularly 
constitued member of this association is 
one who is engaged in selling real securi- 
ties, that he will have the support of: his 
fellows in time of panic or stress, and that 
he will not be then engaged in a mad 
scramble to save himself alone, or worse 
yet, will be trying to increase the misfort- 
unes of the community for his private gain. 

Fourth and Last: (But by no means 
least) to educate the public and your suc- 
cessors in the profession in those principles 
and rules of wisdom and experience which 
you have acquired at such great cost of 
sorrow, labor and money, to the end that 
your neighbors and posterity may suffer less 
than you, thus emulating the great example 
of the philosopher who said: “If there must 
be war, let it be in my time that my children 
may have peace.” 

Some of the methods you may establish 
are: 

The segregation of securities into their 
various classes and the clear definition of 
the respective value, qualities and functions 
of each class, their due relation to each 
other and the demands and needs of the 
investing public, the prevention of confusion 
of one class with another to the public’s 
deception and detriment and the consequent 
discredit of your profession as a whole. 

The classification and regulation of the 
men engaged in the profession, the knowl- 
edge of their character, ability, capital and 
activities, which an association like this 
gives to its members and the evidence to 
the public of the esteem in which they are 
held by their brethren will prove very valu- 
able to the community and you. The in- 
fluence upon foreigners of membership in 
an established, reputable and_ influential 
body making for the improvement of the 
investment field in both directions, purchase 
and sale, must not be overlooked. 

The proper definition of the functions and 
place in the community of the investment 
banker and a perception of his limitations 
as well as of his power and possibilities for 
usefulness by the public will tend to much 
increase his standing and value. 

Your opportunity and ability, if organ- 
ized, for influencing public opinion and its 
expression in the form of law must be 
great, and a considerable check can be 
placed upon the operation of that cheerful 
rule which, it is largely believed, now ob- 
tains in legislation, “He’s a banker, soak 
him.” 
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J. N. Sechrest of the brokerage 


house of J. N. Sechrest & Co., Buffalo, 
NX. Y.. advocated the formation of a 
national investigating committee in the 


He said: 


You will all agree with me, I think, when 
| say that the time has come when bankers 
and brokers must take decisive action to 
stamp out the frauds and schemes that 
fakers continually try to have us palm off 
upon an innocent public. You also will 
acquiesce when I declare that a dishonest 
broker or investment banker is a rarity. 
In most instances that have come to light 
where a broker offered worthless securities 
to the investing public, he has been more 
duped than those to whom he gave his word 
of honor that the securities were good. It 
is this which has resulted in the broker 
handling unlisted securities being classed 
among get-rich-quick and wild-cat schemers 
by some people. That is the condition which 
to-day is harming the brokerage business 
more than any other thing. We all know 
we must get away from it; not alone for 
ourselves, but for the sake of the public 
as well. It is that which is making many 
men enemies of the broker. The reason 
for that condition is that we practically 
are alone in our investigation of the propo- 
sition offered, and cannot go into it deeply 
enough or learn all that should be known 
of it. 

This is where such an organization as 
the Investment Bankers’ Association can 
be of true usefulness to the whole public 
as well as to its members. A clause in the 
preamble of the proposed constitution 
states that one of the principal purposes 
of the association is to combat fraudulent 
schemes. That is what we, our business 
and the general public have need of to-day. 


The credentials committee recom- 
mended that all present who were regis- 
tered as delegates be seated according- 
ly, the membership application of each 
applicant to be decided upon after the 
constitution and by-laws had_ been 
adopted and the admission require- 
ments outlined. The committee on a 
constitution recommended its adoption 
essentially as drawn up. However, 
this clause was added to provide for 
changes and additional amendments: 


association. 


This constitution can be amended at the 
first annual meeting by resolution submit- 
ted in writing at one session and passed 
at a subsequent session and thereafter this 
constitution can only be amended by writ- 
ten notice served on the secretary at least 
ten days before any annual meeting and 
then submitted in writing to the next an- 
nual convention of this association and 
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passed by two-thirds vote of all delegates 
present. 

In the evening, the banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria was largely attended 
and seemed to satisfy the taste and ex- 
pectations of all present. Informal ad- 
dresses were made by George B. Cald- 


Wituiam W. Miter 
OF HORNBLOWER, MILLER & POTTER, NEW YORK. 
ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS AT THE 
MEETING OF THE INVESTMENT 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


well, vice-president of the Continen- 
tal and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Allen G. Hoyt of N. 
W. Halsey and Company, New York, 
who presided as toastmaster; A. B. 
Leach, of A. B. Leach & Company, 
New York: F. R. Fenton of Devitt, 
Tremble & Co., Chicago, and Warren 
S. Hayden of Hayden, Miller & Co., 
Cleveland. W. W. Miller of Horn- 
blower, Miller and Potter, New York, 
gave a valuable talk on the necessity of 
‘apital for home investment and _ the 
must employ to keep the 
He said that the 


means we 
same in our country. 
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laboring man has never been as well 
off as he is to-day. Labor is better em- 
ploved than ever. However, the de- 
mands of the working man must not 
advance to the point where, because of 
the high cost of industry, capital will 
cease to earn a profitable dividend, and 
be induced to go abroad, which is tend- 
ing to become the condition in this 
country. 

The committee on nominations made 
its report as follows: President, 
George B. Caldwell, vice-president 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. B. Leach of A. B. Leach & 
Co., New York; second vice-president, 
Hon. Frank W. Rollins of E. A. Rol- 
lins and Sons, Boston; third vice-presi- 
dent, William R. Compton, president 
of William R. Compton & Co., St. 
Louis; fourth vice-president, Louis B. 
Franklin, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; fifth 
vice-president, Warren S. Hayden of 
Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland; see- 
retary, Frederick R. Fenton, of Devitt, 
Tremble & Co., Chicago; treasurer, 
C. T. Williams of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Baltimore. 

Board of Governors: George G. 
Henry, of William Salomon & Co., 
New York city; Erastus W. Bulkley of 
Spencer Trask & Co., New York city; 
Harold B. Clark of White, Weld & 
Co., New York city; Allen G. Hoyt of 
N. W. Halsey & Co., New York city; 
S. W. Webb and S. Buttrick, of Bos- 
ton; G. W. Kendrick of E. W. Clark 
& Co., Philadelphia; G. K. Riley of 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler, Phila- 
delphia; H. L. Duer of Duer, Lanahan 
& Co., Baltimore; R. L. Scoville of 
Pittsburgh; Harry E. Weill, Cinein- 
nati, O.; F. Otis of Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land; Charles R. Dunn, Detroit; C. 
Edgar Elliott, Indianapolis; Charles 
H. Schweppe of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Chicago; W. M. L. Fiske and C. 
W. MeNear, Chicago; J. H. Smith and 
Harold Kauffmann, St. Louis; E. M. 
Stevens, St. Paul; H. P. Wright, Kan- 
sas City; A. C. Foster, Denver; Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Spokane; Sam B. 
Wakefield, San Francisco. 
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This association has started 
auspiciously and if continued along 
present lines will do much to protect 
the interest of the investor. 

All the bankers present were enthus- 
iastic regarding the new association. 
Following are a few of the views ex- 
pressed : 

Hersert WITHERSPOON, Vice-presi- 
dent Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington: “Condi- 
tions in the West are better than ever 
before. The lumber mills in Washing- 
ton are working full time and with the 
exception of a slight shortage in rail- 
road cars due to the immediate neces- 
sity of moving the large crops, every- 
thing is well taken care of. However, 
with the prompt removal of the crops, 
this situation is speedily being reme- 
died. Hence, the outlook for invest- 
ment securities is excellent for with 
the increased prosperity will come ad- 
ditional investing, and it is essential 
that these surplus earnings go into 
legitimate channels of enterprise. 

“Tt is fortunate that the Investment 
Bankers have formed an 
particularly so at this time. 
as the organization is ready for the.- 
procedure, a law should be passed to 
curb and control the issuing of any- 
thing but the ‘real worth’ class of se- 
curities. I believe the most effective 
method would be for the association to 
co-operate with the State and Federal 
governments, and classify dealers in 
investment securities proportionate to: 
their business in the different States, 
or entire country, if it is such, taxing 
them according to intrastate, inter- 
state and Federal grades as the amount 
of their securities are, as a unit, repre- 
sented. Of course, details would have 
to be enumerated in this law. Such a 
thorough 
tion like that could secure would stop 
false capitalization, marketing under- 
valued securities, and avoid the chances 
ignorance, due either to the inability 
brokers to investigate 
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bankers alone have never been able to 
accomplish.” 

JupGge CuHaries F. Fisupack of 
Fishback & Co., Chicago: “This asso- 
ciation is an admirable organization. I 
believe it will be the balance between 
the investor and investment banker. Its 
presence will be a constraining influ- 
ence on the flotation of undervalued 


securities. I am in favor of having the 
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association list all securities, and so 
control the values of what is marketed. 
The outlook for this institution is ex- 
cellent.” 

Joseph M. Boyd, president of the 
Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., ex- 
pressed approval of the aims of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association and 
gave a good report of the crop outlook 
in his section. 


ASSOCIATION — THIRTY- 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION, SECTIONS AND 
COMMITTEES 


HE programmes of the various meet- 
ings follow. They are as complete 
as possible at this period, and are 

subject to change. 


Monday, September 9, 1912. 
Avr tue Hore PonrcHartTrain 


Morning—Committee meetings. 
Afternoon, 2 o’clock—Executive Council. 


Avr tue Derrorr Opera House 


(Subject to change by vote of the Execu- 
tive Council or by vote of the Convention.) 

The hours indicated in this programme 
will be strictly observed. 

Executive Council, Vice-Presidents and 
Honorary Guests are invited to take seats 
on the platform. 


Tuesday, September 10, 1912. 
First Day’s Session. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock 
a, m. sharp by the President, William 
Livingstone. 

Invocation— 

\ddresses of Welcome—Hon. Chase S. 
Osborn, Governor of Michigan; Hon. W. B. 
Thompson, Mayor of Detroit; Hon. Geo. 
H. Russel, President Detroit Clearing 
House; Hon. Homer Warren, President De- 
troit Board of Commerce. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome— 

\nnual Address of the President—Wil- 
i Livingstone, Detroit, Mich. 


Annual Report of the General Secretary— 
Fred. E. Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer—J. 
Fletcher Farrell, Chicago, Ill. 

Appointment of Auditing Committee by 
the President. 

Annual Report of the General Counsel 
Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Executive Council 
—Arthur Reynolds, Chairman, Des Moines, 
la. 

Amendments to Constitution—Reported 
out from Executive Council by Arthur 
Reynolds, Chairman. 

Annual Report of the Standing Protec- 
tive Committee—Fred E. Farnsworth, Sec- 
retary. 

Eleven-Thirty o’Clock. 

Address— 

Announcements. 

Recess for Luncheon. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’Clock. 


Addresses and Miscellaneous Business. 
Friday, September 13, 1912. 
Seconp Day’s Session. 
Convention called to order at 10 o'clock 
a. m. sharp by the President, William Liv- 
ingstone. 
Invocation. 
Invitations 
Reports of 


for next convention. 
Sections—Trust Company, 
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Savings Bank, Clearing House, American 
Institute of Banking, State Secretaries. 

Reports of Committees. 

Announcements. 

Recess for luncheon. 


APTERNOON Session, 2 O'CLOCK. 
Unfinished business. 
Communications from 
Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Action on same. 

Installation of officers. 
Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


Executive Council. 


Executive Council, Arthur Reynolds, 
Chairman. At Hotel Pontchartrain, im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the 
convention, should the convention adjourn 
at a reasonable hour, otherwise at 8 o’clock 
p.m. 


Trust Company Section. 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
MORNINGS, SEPTEMBER 11-12 


Orver OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Meeting to be called to order by the Presi- 
dent of the Section at 10 a. m. 

Prayer. 

Address of Welcome. 
Reply to Address of Welcome and Annual 
Address of the President—F. H. Fries. 
Report of the Executive Committee—F. H. 
Goff, Chairman. 

Report of the Secretary—Philip S. 
cock. 

Report of the Committee on Legislation— 
F. H. Fries, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws—-Lynn H. Dinkins, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on a Proposed 
Model Trust Company Law—Oliver C. 
Fuller, Chairman. 

Address—“The Money Trust Inquiry,” 
George M. Reynolds, Chicago, TIl. 

\ddress—“Some Unscheduled Liabilities,” 
Henry M. Bates, Esq., Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Address—“Achievements of the Trust Com- 
pany Section During the Past Fifteen 
Years,” Breckenridge Jones, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Bab- 


Torics For Discvssion 

The following subjects have been selected 
as of interest to the Section, and it is 
hoped that they may promote active dis- 
cussion by the members present, who are 
urged to speak freely upon them: 
l. “Segregation of Savings 
Held in Trust Companies.” 


Deposits 
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2. “Advantages of Co-operative Pul 
licity of Trust Company Functions.” 

3. “Annuities and Pension Funds for 
Employees.” 

General Discussion of such other topics as 
may be proposed, and may have the ap- 
proval of the presiding officer. 

Roll-Call of States, to be answered by the 
Vice-Presidents of the Section in brief 
written reports dealing with the history 
of the trust companies in the several 
States during the preceding year, and 
with the conditions under whch they are 
now operating, and other matters of in- 
terest now pertaining to them. (Vice- 
Presidents may be heard from in brief 
addresses amplifying or explaining any 
topics contained in their reports by giv- 
ing previous notice of their intention to 
the Secretary.) 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Unfinished business. 


Savincs Bank Section. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
MORNINGS, SEPTEMBER 11-12, 
9.30 O’CLOCK A. M. 


Orver OF PROCEEDINGS. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Invocation. 

Greetings. 

President’s Address—Alfred L. Aiken, 
President Worcester County Institution 
for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 

Report of Executive Committee—J. F. Sar- 
tori, President Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Report of Secretary—E. G. McWilliam, 5 
Nassau street, New York. 

Report of Law Committee—John H. Stur- 
gis, Treasurer Franklin Savings Bank, 
Boston. 

Report of Membership Committee—F. C. 
Nichols, Treasurer Fitchburg Savings 
Bank, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Report of Committee on School Savings 
Banks—N. F. Hawley, Treasurer Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Address—“The Postal Savings Bank and 
the Banks,” Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, 
Postmaster-General of the United States. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


THURSDAY. 

Invocation. 

Report of Committee on Methods and Sys- 
tems—V. A. Lersner, Assistant Cashier, 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
a a 


(Short discussion). 
Address—“European Land Banks,” Ed- 


ward Chamberlain, Vice-President Sar 
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Antonio Loan and Trust Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Address—“The Savings Bank and _ the 
Community,” John J. Pulleyn, Comp- 
troller Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Elections of President, Vice-President, 
three members of Executive Committee 
to serve three years, and State Vice- 
Presidents. 

Installation of Officers. 

Meeting of Executive Committee immedi- 
ately following adjournment. 


CLEARING Hovse Section. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
MORNINGS, SEPTEMBER 11-12. 


Wednesday, September 11, 1912, 9.30 a. m. 

Call to Order—President Chas. A. Ruggles. 

Invocation—Rev. Sam’! S. Marquis, D. D., 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit. 

Address of Welcome—Jas. 
Counsel People’s State Bank. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Sol 
Wexler, New Orleans. 

Annual Address of the President. 

Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Annual Report of the Secretary. 

Action on the Above Reports. 

A Discussion of the Numerical System— 
Led by C. R. McKay, Chairman of the 
Numerical Committee. 


T. Keena, 


“Functions of the Modern Clearing House,” 
Joseph T. Talbert, New York. 
Thursday, September 12, 10 a. m. 
Call to Order. 
Discussion—“Collection of Country Checks 


Through the Clearing House,” led by 
Jerome Thralls, Manager Kansas City 
Clearing House. 

Discussion of Uniform Clearing House Re- 
ports and Bank Transactions, led by 
Frank Green, Managing Editor “Brad- 
street’s.” 

Nomination and Election for: 

President: 
Vice-President. 
Members of Executive Committee. 

Call of Cities. 

Questions. 

Installation of Officers. 

Aujournment. 


Strate SecreTARIES’ SECTION. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
MORNINGS, SEPTEMBER 11-12. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


9.30 a. m. Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 11-12. 

Meeting called to Order by the President. 

Invo ‘ation— 


Koll Call. 

Regrets. 

Address of Welcome—Mrs. H. M. Brown, 
Secretary Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Detroit. 

Response to Address of Welcome—S. B. 
Rankin, Columbus, Secretary Ohio Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

President’s Address—J. W. Hoopes, Austin. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer—F. M. 
Mayfield, Nashville. 

Address—“Bank Publicity,” F. W. Ells- 
worth, New York, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. 

Address—“The Boys Behind the Guns,” 
Judge O. E. Dunlap, Waxahachie, Texas. 

Address—“Is it Advisable for an Associa- 
tion to Endorse and Receive Special Prices 
on Bank Equipment?” Charles R. Frost, 
Minneapolis, Secretary Minnesota Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

Address—“Central Bureau of Credit Infor- 
mation,” R. L. Crampton, Chicago, Sec- 
retary Illinois Bankers’ Association. 

Address—“Protective Service,’ William B. 
Hughes, Omaha, Secretary Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association. 

Address—“Wealth Production Activities.” 
W. C. Macfadden, Fargo, Secretary North 
Dakota Bankers’ Associaton. 

Address—“*A Plan to Eliminate Conflict in 
Convention Dates,” Haynes McFadden, 
Atlanta, Secretary Georgia Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

General Discussion. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Torics ror Generat Discussion. 
Legislation—Is it advisable to divide the 
organization into groups and for these 
groups to hold annual meetings? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF STATE BANKS. 
Eleventh annual convention will be held 
in Detroit convention week. Time and place 
to be announced later. 


PRELIMINARY ENTERTAINMENT. 
Monpay, September 9: 

12.30 p. m. to 2 p. m. Reception and 
luncheon at the plant of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 

4.30 p. m. Steamer Tashmoo for ride on 
Detroit River and Lake Ste. Claire; re- 
turning about 10 p. m. Luncheon 
served aboard the boat. 

Tuespay, September 10: 

8 p.m. Reception to visiting bankers and 
ladies at the Wayne Pavilion. 

9 p.m. Ball at Wayne Pavilion. 

Wepnespay, September 11: 

2 p.m. Golf tournament at the Country 

Club. The chairman of the Golf Com- 
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mittee announces that suitable prizes 
will be offered. 

3 p.m. Baseball at Navin Field. De- 
troit vs. Philadelphia. A_ section has 
been reserved for visiting bankers. 

S p.m. Theatre. 

Tiurspay, September 12: 

3 p.m. Baseball at Navin Feld. De- 
troit vs. Philadelphia. A section has 
been reserved for visiting bankers. 

3.30 p. m. Luncheon at Walkerville; 
compliments of Hiram Walker & Sons. 
Boat leaves foot Woodward avenue at 
3.30 p.m. and returns about 7 p. m. 

t p. m. Reception for the tadies at the 
Country Club. The chairman having 
in charge this reception is exerting 
every effort to make this one of the 
most enjoyable functions of the week. 

S p.m. Theatre. 

Fripay, September 13: 

Autos in attendance for visits to indus- 

trial plants at pleasure of visitors. 

In addition to the programme as outlined, 
the Entertainment Committee has other fea- 
tures for the entertainment of guests which 
will be announced as soon as the details can 
be worked out. 


NOMINATIONS MADE AT CONVEN- 
TIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATE 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CERTIFIED TO THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION TO AU- 
GUST 6, 1912, INCLUSIVE. 

Executive Counc. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Georgia: Joseph A. McCord, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Third National Bank, Atlanta. 

Idaho: J. E. Clinton, Jr., Vice-President 
Boise City National Bank, Boise. 

Iowa: D. H. McKee, Vice-President Ger- 
man Savings Bank, Davenport; H. M. 
Carpenter, President Monticello State 
Bank, Monticello. 

Kansas: E. E. Ames, Vice-President Cen- 
tral National Bank, Topeka. 

Maine: E. S. Kennard, Cashier Rumford 
National Bank, Rumford. 

Massachusetts: Downie D. Muir, Vice- 
President First National Bank, Boston; 
William A. Mackie, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, New Bedford. (Contingent.) 

Michigan: Dudley E. Waters, Chairman 
of the Board, Grand Rapids National 
City Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Joseph Chapman, Jr., 
President Northwestern National 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri: J. S. Calfee, Cashier Mechanics- 
American National Bank, St. Louis; A. 
D. Buckner, Cashier Paris National Bank, 
Paris. (Contingent.) 

New Jersey: H. G. Parker, President Na- 
tional Bank of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick. (Contingent. ) 

New York: Walter H. Bennett, Vice-Presi- 


Vice- 


Bank, 
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dent American Exchange National Bank, 
New York. 

North Dakota: J. L. 
First National Bank, 
tingent.) 

Pennsylvania: D. C. Wills, Cashier 
mond National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee: Jo L. Hutton, President Phe- 
nix National Bank, Columbia; D. M. 
Armstrong, Cashier Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Memphis. 

Note: One of the above nominations is on 
a contingent basis. 

Texas: W. F. McCaleb, President West 
Texas Bank and Trust Company, San 
Antonio. 

Washington: W. D. Vincent, Cashier Old 
National Bank, Spokane. (Contingent.) 

Wisconsin: E. M. Wing, Vice-President 
Batavian National Bank (three years), 


Bell, Vice-President 
Bismarck. (Con- 


Dia- 


La Crosse; IF. J. Carr, President Bank of 
Hudson (two years), Hudson. 


For Vice-Presipents oF THE DiFrrerent 


Srates AND TERRITORIES. 


Alabama: Eugene F. Enslen, President 
Jefferson County Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham. 

Arkansas: Stuart Wilson, 
National Bank, Texarkana. 

California: C. W. Bush, President Bank of 
Yolo, Woodland. 

Connecticut: C. Leslie Hopkins, 
First National Bank, Norwich. 
District of Columbia: George W. 
President National Metropolitan 

Washington. 

Florida: Bainbridge Richardson, President 
Germania Bank, Jacksonville. 

Georgia: E. A. Pendleton, Cashier National 
Exchange Bank, Augusta. 

Idaho: G. E. Bowerman, President First 
National Bank, St. Anthony. 

Iowa: B. B. Clark, President Red Oak Na- 
tional Bank, Red Oak. 

Kansas: C. N. Prouty, Cashier Exchange 
State Bank, Kansas City. 

Louisiana: J. H. Fulton, President Com- 
mercial National Bank, New Orleans. 
Maine: Sumner C. Parcher, Cashier York 

National Bank, Saco. 

Maryland: William. J. Chapman, Director 
Maryland National Bank, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: Frank A. Drury, President 
Merchants National Bank, Worcester. 
Michigan: Vernon T. Barker, President 

Home Savings Bank, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota: W. H. Putnam, President Bank 
of Pierce, Simmons & Co., Red Wing. 

Missouri: C. C. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer 
Sedalia Trust Company, Sedalia. 

New Jersey: Harry Conard, Cashier First 
National Bank, Perth Amboy. 

New York: Bradford Rhodes, President 
First National Bank, Mamaroneck. 

North Carolina: W. C. Wilkinson, Cashier 
Merchants and Farmers National Bank, 
Charlotte. 


Cashier State 
Cashier 


White, 
Bank, 
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North Dakota: J. J. Earley, Cashier Bank 
of Valley City, Valley City. 

Ohio: P. W. Huntington, President Hunt- 
ington National Bank, Columbus. 

Okiahoma: G. D. Davis, Cashier National 
Bank of Claremore, Claremore. 

Oregon: J. H. Albert, President Capital 
National Bank, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: W. F. Weston, President 
Kane bank and Trust Company, Kane. 
South Carolina: E. P. Grice, Cashier Peo- 

ple’s National Bank, Charleston. 

South Dakota: W. E. Stevens, President 
State Banking and Trust Company, Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee: I. B. Tigrett, Cashier Union 
Bank and Trust Company, Jackson. 

Texas: William R. Hamby, President Citi- 
zens Bank and Trust Company, Austin. 

Virginia: Julien H. Hill, Cashier National 
State and City Bank, Richmond. 

Washington: M. F. Backus, President Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 

West Virginia: Edwin Mann, President 
First National Bank, Bluefield. 

Wisconsin: E. A. Dow, President State 
Bank of Plymouth, Plymouth. 

Members OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

Alabama: Louis B. Farley, President New 
Farley National Bank, Montgomery. 

Arkansas: S. S. Faulkner, President First 


National Bank, Helena. 
California: W. D. Longyear, Cashier Secu- 
rity Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 


geles. 

Connecticut: Charles E. Hoyt, Secretary- 
Treasurer South Norwalk Trust Com- 
pany, South Norwalk. 

District of Columbia: A. G. Clapham, Pres- 
ident Commercial National Bank, Wash- 
ington. 

Florida: A. Livingston, 
Citizens Bank, Madison. 

Georgia: Mills B. Lane, President Citizens 
and Southern Bank, Savannah. 

Idaho: W. E. Miller, Cashier First National 
Bank, Nampa; Alternate, F. H. Parsons, 
Cashier Pacific National Bank, Boise. 

Iowa: J. L. Edwards, President Merchants 
National Bank, Burlington. 

Kansas: W. J. Bailey, Vice-President Ex- 
change National Bank, Atchison. 

Louisiana: N. E. North, President First 
National Bank, Lake Charles. 

Maine: Blin W. Page, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Skowhegan. 

Massachusetts: George W. Hyde, Assistant 
Cashier First National Bank, Boston. 

Maryland: Waldo Newcomer, President 
National Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 

Michigan: H. B. Webber, President Nation- 
al Bank of Ionia, Tonia. 

Minnesota: J. W. Wheeler, Vice-President 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul. 

Missouri: F. T. Hodgdon, Cashier Farmers 
an Merchants Bank, Hannibal; Alter- 
na John A. Schreiber, Cashier First 
National Bank, St. Charles. 


Jr., President 
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New Jersey: I. Snowden Haines, Cashier 
Mechanics National Bank, Burlington. 
New York: Daniel M. Hopping, President 

Yonkers National Bank, Yonkers. 

North Carolina: J. B. Blades, President 
New Bern Banking and Trust Company, 
New Bern. 

North Dakota: Mrs. L. A. Batcheller, Pres- 
ident First National Bank, Fingal. 

Ohio: W. S. Kent, President Kent National 
Bank, Kent. 

Oklahoma: H. M. Spalding, President Peo- 
ple’s Bank,‘ North Enid. 

Oregon: J. L. Hartman, of Hartman & 
Thompson, Bankers, Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Charles A. Kunkle, Cashier 
Mechanics Bank, Harrisburg. 

South Carolina: Ira B. Dunlap, Cashier 
National Union Bank, Rock Hill. 

South Dakota: J. E. Platt, Cashier Security 
Bank, Clark. 

Tennessee: Joseph P. Gaut, President Hol- 
ston National Bank, Knoxville. 

Texas: Oscar Wells, Vice-President Union 
National Bank, Houston. 

Virginia: Carroll Pierce, Vice-President 
Citizens National Bank, Alexandria. 

Washington: J. W. Spangler, Vice-Presi- 
dent Seattle National Bank, Seattle. 

West Virginia: J. H. Knapp, Secretary 
Citizens Trust and Guaranty Company, 
Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin: George N. Fratt, Cashier First 
National Bank, Racine. 


AT THE CONVEN- 
TION. 

PoNTCHARTRAIN HEADQUARTERS. 
Flamingo Room—Office 


REGISTRATION 


Hore. 


Registration in 
Floor. 

Members may register for those attending 
the convention as follows: 

One delegate, who must be an officer, di- 
rector or trustee of the institution he repre- 
sents, or a member of a banking firm or a 
private banker, and for 

One guest, who must be a member of the 
delegate’s family or some one connected 
with his bank, otherwise a charge of $10 
will be made. 

For additional guests that may be regis- 
tered the payment of $10 will be required 
for each such registration. All funds col- 
lected on account of registration of extra 
guests go to the local committee at De- 
troit towards defraying the expense of the 
entertainment provided for such guests, 
and the charge is based on a resolution of 
the Executive Council. 

On arriving at the registration headquar- 
ters answer distinctly the questions asked 
of you by the stenographer. 

Should you reside in a place other than 
where the bank you represent is located, 
register on account of such bank under the 
city in which it is located. 

If the guest accompanying is not con- 
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nected with the institution represented, nor 
a member of the delegate’s family, inform 
the stenographer, after you have registered 
as a delegate, that you wish to register for 
an “extra guest” or “extra guests,” as the 
case may be. Separate registration cards 
will be used for such guests, hence this re- 
quest. 

As indicated above, one person should 
make the necessary registrations on account 
of the member bank, banker or private 
banking firm. This will prevent an un- 
necessary attendance at the registration 
quarters and any possible confusion will 
thus be avoided. 

Read the registration cards that may be 
handed you, and then present the same at 
the proper desk at the headquarters and re- 
ceive your badges and souvenirs. 

The association will publish daily its own 
registration list. 

HOTELS AND STEAMER 
DETROIT III.” 

The chairman of the Hotel Committee 
states that already between 1,700 and 1,800 
people have been well taken care of at the 
hotels and that now the new steamer “City 
of Detroit III” has been chartered for use 
as a hotel during convention week. This 
virtually means adding another Pontchar- 
train to Detroit’s list of hotels, as this boat 
is equal in accommodation and cuisine to 
the very best hotels of the country. 

The boat is the final word in passenger 
boat construction and the largest and best 
steamer afloat on fresh water. Arrange- 
ments have been made in case of hot 
weather to run the boat up into Lake Ste. 
Claire at one o’clock in the morning, re- 
turning to her berth after breakfast. 

The “City of Detroit IIT” will be docked 
near the Wayne Pavilion, where the ball is 
to be held on Tuesday evening. This is 
within a very short distance of the Michigan 
Central and the Union stations and is 300 
feet from the Woodward avenue car line, 
four minutes’ ride from the Pontchartrain. 

The general arrangement of cabins, pas- 
sageways and staterooms is such that avery 
large portion of the ship has the best of 
natural ventilation. Where artificial circu- 
lation of pure air is desirable, a new sys- 
tem is installed, by which rooms are contin- 
ually supplied with washed air. On _ the 
three decks, the promenade, the gallery and 
the upper, are 600 staterooms and twenty- 
five parlors with private, verandas. All 
staterooms on the ship are supplied with 
hot and cold running water, and telephones 
with all connections necessary for shore 
service. : 

There are still good accommodations to 
be had at the hotels, but the chartering of 
the “City of Detroit IIT” makes it an as- 
sured fact that Detroit will give the dele- 
gates of the American Bankers’ Association 
the very best of accommodations. 


“CITY OF 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO TIIE 
CONVENTION. 


Centrat Sratres—Central Passenger As- 
sociation: Summer tourists’ fares will apply 
and are sold daily to Detroit, carrying re- 
turn limit of October 31, 1912, except that 
from points where such fares do not apply 
the rate of two cents per mile in each di- 
rection will be granted and tickets will be 
issued as of September 7, 8 and 9, inclusive, 
good to reach the original starting point 
not later than midnight September 17, 1912. 

Cuicaco West—Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation: Summer tourists’ fares will be in 
effect from points in the Western Passen- 
ger Association territory. 

New Ewncranp Srares—New England 
Passenger Association: Lines in this asso- 
ciation, with the exception of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad, Dominion Atlantic 
Railway & S. S. Lines and Eastern Steam- 
ship Corporation, announce the following: 
One and one-half first-class limited fare to 
Trunk Line western terminal plus summer 
excursion fares tendered therefrom for the 
round trip, going and returning via same 
route. only—one and one-half west-bound 
differential to apply, except N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R. R. fares will be made double local to 
junction points; tickets stand. Form S to be 
sold, and good, going, September 6 to 8, 
and returning to reach original starting 
point not later than September 18. 

Lake Streamer Lines—No tickets to be 
issued reading via Lake Steamer Lines, but 
all-rail tickets will be honored by Lake 
Steamer Lines between Buffalo or Cleve- 
land and Detroit under optional arrange- 
ments with rail lines. Meals and_ berths 
extra. 

New York East—Trunk Line 
Association: One and one-half first-class 
limited fare to Trunk Line western ter- 
minal plus tender of two cents per mile in 
each direction from Niagara Frontier and 
summer excursion fares from other points 
for the round trip, going and returning via 
same route only; ticket to be sold and good, 


AND THE 


- going, September 6 to 8, and returning to 


reach original starting point not later than 
September 18. 

Sovutn-West—Southwestern Passenger As- 
sociation: Summer tourists’ fares will ap- 
ply and tickets are on sale daily from prac- 
tically all points in the Southwestern Pas- 
senger Association territory, with final limit 
up to and including October 31, 1912, at 
rate of two cents per mile in each direction. 

Paciric Coast Srarrs—Trans-Continental 
Passenger Association: Round-trip summer 
tourists’ fares will apply. From North Pa- 
cific Coast points, which include such points 
as Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, etc., the fare 
will be $82.50 to Detroit and $72.50 to Chi- 
cago. There will be no through fares au- 
thorized from California points to Detroit, 
but delegates may buy round-trip tickets 
from California to Chicago at rate of $72.50 
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id rebuy from Chicago. ‘The dates of sale 
from the territory described and Arizona 
are August 29, 30 and 31; September 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8. Stop-overs can be made at all 
points en route within going transit limit of 
fifteen days from date of sale and within 
final limit of October 31, 1912, except that 
stop-overs will not be permitted in Califor- 
nia on the going trip. 

Full particulars can be secured from local 


ticket agents of the various sections of the 
country above referred to concerning rates, 
routes, limit of tickets, etc. 

For sections of the country not covered 
above, it is assumed that the various rail- 
read companies therein will grant reduced 
rates and therefore application should be 
made direct to your local railroad agent 
regarding the same. 


MONEY LAUNDRY A SUCCESS 


FFICIALS of the Treasury de- 

partment are much pleased with 

the work done by the washing and 

ironing machine on greenbacks pre- 
sented for redemption. 

According to the present estimate 


the Treasury will be able to save about 
nine-tenths of the notes offered for re- 
demption if the machine is accepted. 
The machine cleans the notes, and af- 
ter being ironed they are almost equal 
to new ones. 


CHARGES ON INTERIOR CHECKS 


HE New York Clearing House 
committee, which is investigating 
the subject of collection charges, has 
sent out a list of questions to New 
York bank and trust company officers 
asking for opinions. 
The list of questions follows: 


Do you believe that business is pro- 
moted and trade benefited by free clear- 
ance of country checks, and if so to 
what extent should it be encouraged or 
permitted ? 

Do you believe that each individual 
bank should be left free to exercise its 
own discretion in the matter of charges 
for collecting checks ? 

Do you or do you not believe that 
unrestricted freedom in this matter 
leads to indirect methods of effecting 
collections and to other methods and 
abusive practices, or tends to encour- 
age loose and bad banking methods? 

What effect, if any, do existing 
rules exert upon the trade of the city 
of New York? 


Ii the existing rules should be abol- 
ished. how much in total amount, and 
fron| what sources do you estimate, de- 


posit balances would be returned to 
New York banks? 

Of such balances, what proportion in 
your opinion would represent merely 
floating checks in process of collection? 

Do you consider balances arising 
from such sources profitable; in other 
words would New York city banks in 
your opinion lose or gain by abrogat- 
ing the existing rules respecting collec- 
tion charges? 

In your experience, do you believe 
in any system which involves the free 
collection of out of town checks; if so, 
what in your opinion is the most equit- 
able and practicable plan? 

Do you consider a large volume of 
country checks of assistance to a bank 
in holding the business which it already 
has and in securing new business? 

Do you consider such a scheme prac- 
ticable, and if so, what suggestions 
have you to make concerning such a 
scheme? 

In a general way, do you or do you 
not favor the suggestion of a depart- 
ment of the New York Clearing House 
to clear or collect checks drawn on out 
of town banks? 
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EUROPEAN 


REPORT OF BANK OF IRELAND. 


OR the half-year ending June 30, the 
directors of the Bank of Ireland have 
declared a dividend of five per cent., 

£46,000 being placed to “rest” account, and 
£21,355 carried forward. ‘The directors 
also. recommended transferring £80,000 
from “rest” account to reserve for depreci- 
ation of securities. 


FRENCH FINANCING. 


QO build) model municipal tenement 

T houses in which the rentals will be 

the lowest possible consistent with 

the upkeep of the property, the French 

Government has authorized the City of 
Paris to borrow $40,000,000. 


BANKING CONDITIONS ABROAD. 
W. HARRIS, head of the well-known 
N. firm of N. W. Harris & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, furnishes the fol- 
lowing impressions of European financial 
conditions: 

“Having just returned 
two and a half months in Austria, Ger- 
meny and France, and after conferring 
with some of their financiers, I am espec- 
ially impressed with the great development 
in Germany during the past few years, 
particularly in its industries, in public im- 


from a tour of 


provements, fine new private residences in 
its cities and villages, new hotels and busi- 
ness blocks. The development in the 
cities has been as extensive as in our own 
American cities, and even more so in some 
respects. All these improvements have re- 
quired the investment of large amounts of 
fixed capital and from a financial stand- 
point, I think this investment has been more 
repid than the real increase of the wealth 
of the country justifies. The result is 
that interest rates in Germany are now 
higher than in any other part of Europe. 
In fact, there has been a financial strin- 
gency and there may be a financial de- 
pression in Germany, repeating the experi- 
ence we have had here in America after 
a too rapid development. 

“The Germans are now very desirous of 
enlarging their foreign markets especially, 
as they are overproducing and need a larger 
outlet for their manufactured — goods. 
There are many influential people in Ger- 
many who are desirous of new colonies for 
development by the German people. They 
hoped to secure a large opening in Moroc- 
co, but last summer the Government was 
obliged to withdraw their demands. They 
are rapidly increasing their army and navy 
to take advantage of any opportunity to 
enlarge their dominions. 

“In France the business situation 
tirely the reverse of that in Germany. I 
visited several important provincial cities 
of France and in practically all there was 
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MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $320,315.04 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


MONTEREY 


A CORPORATION 


Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Issues Letters of Credit. 





rate for commission and remittance. 





don, England; Deut«che Bank Filiale 





Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 


Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, 7 ie a Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon 
amburg, Hamburg, Germany. 
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no marked increase in the development of 
their industries or in the erection of public 
or private buildings. The agricultural coun- 
trv of France is richer than that of Ger- 
many, but the French people are very sav- 
ing and largely put their money out at in- 
terest and buy bonds of other nations, and 
the result is that they have a larger amount 
of gold than any other nation in Europe 
and the other countries are debtors to 
France. 

“The bonds of European’ governments 

have greatly declined during the past fif- 
teen years. ‘Lhe average decline in market 
value of the French, English, Belgian, 
Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Prussian, Swed- 
ish and Swiss government bonds from Au- 
gust, 1897, to April, 1912, was about nine- 
teen per cent. The cause of this great de- 
cline in market value is not the want of 
confidence of the investing public, but the 
enormous increase in the amount of bonds 
created. The European government debts 
alone increased during the period above 
named approximately $5,700,000,000. The 
percentage of increase was sixty-six per 
cent. in Germany, forty-seven per cent. in 
Russia, twenty-six per cent. in Austria- 
Hungary, thirty-nine per cent. in Spain and 
sixty per cent. in Belgium. In France the 
national debt was lessened. The average 
percentage of increase, taking all the Eu- 
ropean countries, was twenty-three per cent. 
Augmenting this increase in European gov- 
ermnent debts is the bond output of the 
countries of the world outside of Europe, 
which go chiefly to the financial cities of 
Europe for funds. It is estimated that the 
private investors of Europe from 1897 to 
1912 absorbed in new securities from coun- 
tries outside of Europe the enormous sum 
of $48,600,000,000. All these demands for 
money have more than absorbed the natu- 
ral increase of the wealth of the country, 
so that a materially higher rate of interest 
is being paid to secure funds and a similar 
condition exists in this country. The facts 
are that a materially higher rate of interest 
is ruling over the world than was the case 
fifteen years ago, and with this general 
condition existing in the principal financial 
centres of Europe, we cannot expect a de- 
crease in the rates of interest in this coun- 
try, at least for some time to come. 
_ “In England the changed conditions as to 
interest rates are more marked than in other 
European countries, except Germany. This 
is caused by the action of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment regarding the pensioning of the 
poor, ete., which materially increases the 
taxes. The increase of the inheritance tax, 
alse, has an effect, and all of these condi- 
tions work to drive out of England a very 
large amount of capital. As a result the 
Tondon market has been favorable to 
American securities, and I look forward to 
& continued good market in London for 
some time to come for our securities.” 


LOAN IN TURKEY. 

LARGE Turkish loan is under consid- 
eration. The Minister of Finance 
has informed the Chamber of 

Deputies of a proposal to contract a 
loan of $1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, to 
be used exclusively for productive works, 
such as the railways in Anatolia, ete. It is 
estimated that when these works are com- 
pleted the development of means of inter- 
communication given the country will great- 
ly reduce the public debt. 


SWEDISH BANK CONSOLIDATIONS. 


OTICEABLE in the banking develop- 
ment of Sweden lately has been the 
tendency to consolidate the smaller 

institutions with the larger ones and the 
extension of Swedish banking facilities 
abroad. 


BANKING SYSTEM OF SWITZER- 
LAND. 


HE number of banks in Switzerland 

at the close of 1910, according to Con- 

sul General R. E. Mansfield of Zurich, 
was 606. Of this number nineteen were 
State banks, or institutions of which the 
capital belonged to the respective Cantons. 
Their total capitalization was 183,000,000 
francs—equivalent to $35,319,000 in Ameri- 
can currency. Of the remaining 587, the 
paid-up capital of twenty-four banks ex- 
ceeded 10,000,000 frances each (one franc 
equals 19.3 cents), ninety-three were capi- 
talized at 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 frances 
each, and 254 were local institutions which 
did not publish annual reports. 

This comparatively large number of 
banking institutions in Switzerland, is, how- 
ever, a matter of recent growth. Prior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
industrial development of Switzerland, like 
that of the other States of continental Eu- 
rope, did not justify the establishment of 
independent banking houses. Their func- 
tions were usually performed by commer- 
cial houses as a branch or special feature 
of their business, 

In 1755 the city of Zurich organized a 
company having for its object the rein- 
vestment, in foreign securities, of the funds 
received from depositors and from the 
issue of bonds. Although a State institu- 
tion, it was conducted entirely independent 
of the financial department of the city. 
This bank, Leu & Co., still exists under the 
name given to it at the time of its organi- 
zation—that of the first president of the 
institution—and the Swiss Republic thus 
enjoys the distinction of having one of the 
oldest incorporated banks on the Continent 
of Europe. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution 
and the devastating wars of the Napoleonic 
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period were not conducive to the indus- 
trial development of the country, and no 
other banking institutions were organized 
(with the exception of some savings banks 
established during the first two decades of 
the nineteenth century) until about 1850, 
since which time there has been rapid de- 
velopment in the banking business. 

Before the Swiss National Bank was 
founded in 1906 any Swiss bank having a 
capital of 500,000 franes ($96,500) had the 
privilege of issuing bank notes, provided it 
was either a State institution or a_ stock 
company publishing regular reports. These 
hanks were obliged to maintain a cash re- 
serve of forty per cent. of their notes in 
circulation. The remaining sixty per cent. 
could be secured by State guaranty, by 
securities or by commercial bills of ex- 
change. The Federal Government levied a 
tax of one per cent. on the amount of notes 
issued. The different Cantons were enti- 
tled to tax the note-issuing banks within 
their jurisdiction up to six per cent. on the 
same basis. 

In 1888 there were thirty-four banks in 
the country issuing notes. A number of 
them were capitalized at or near the mini- 
mum stipulated by law, and the amount of 
cash reserve over and above the forty per 
cent. was in many cases small. As security 
for the remaining sixty per cent. a liberal 
use was made of the State guaranties. 
There was a lack of uniformity in discount 
rates, caused by the keen rivalry of these 


banks and of concerted action on their part 
in critical periods when a uniform raising 
of the rates would frequently have stopped 
the outflow of currency to other countries. 

To overcome the disadvantages of this 


system the Federal constitution was 
amended in 1891, giving the government 
authority to establish a national bank, but 
it was not until January, 1906, that the law 
governing its functions went into effect. 
The present capital of the Swiss National 
Bank is 50,000,000 frances ($9,650,000), di- 
vided into 100,000 shares, of which amount 
fifty per cent. has been paid in. Two- 
fifths were subscribed by the Cantons in 
proportion to their population and one-fifth, 
by the old note-issuing banks; the remain- 
ing two-fifths were offered to the public in 
registered shares, the right of shareholders 
to vote being limited to Swiss citizens or 
firms domiciled in Switzerland. The Na- 
tional Bank and its branches are free from 
taxation by the Cantons. 

The issue of bank notes by the Swiss 
National Bank is under control of the 
Federal Government, their nominal value 
being fifty, 100, 500 and 1,000 franes. The 
government may also permit temporarily 
the issue of twenty-frane notes. The re- 
serve kept by the bank must be equal to 
the face value of the notes in circulation. 
It may consist of legal currency, of gold 
bars or foreign gold coins and bills of ex- 
change, either domestic or foreign, and of 
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other domestic discountable certificates oi 
indebtedness. The metal reserve must 
amount to forty per cent. of the face valu 
of the notes in circulation, and the bills 
discounted must not bear less than two in- 
dependent signatures. The bank is obliged 
to redeem its notes upon demand, giving 
legal currency in exchange therefor. The 
note-issuing privilege is given for a term of 
twenty years. Renewals of this privilege 
must be granted by Federal law and for 
periods of ten years only. The govern- 
ment reserves the right to take over the 
assets and liabilities of the National Bank 
in place of a renewal of the note-issuing 
privilege, by giving ene year’s notice. In 
this case the shares will be redeemed at par 
and interest at four per cent. during the 
period of liquidation. Of the reserve fund 
one-third will go to the government to be 
handed over to the new bank, one-third to 
the Cantons according to their population, 
and one-third to the old shareholders. 
Other functions of the Swiss National 
Bank permitted by the law of January 16, 
1906, as amended September 27, 1911, are: 
Discounting checks and drafts payable in 
Switzerland, running not longer than ninety 
days and bearing at least two independent 
signatures; purchase and sale of checks and 
of drafts (running not longer than ninety 
days and having at least two independent 
signatures) on foreign countries having a 
metal currency, and of treasury bills of 
such countries; granting loans for not 
longer than three months against deposit of 
securities and other certificates of indebt- 
edness (excluding, however, shares of any 
kind) ; acceptance of deposits from the gov- 
ernment or private parties, in the latter 
‘ase without. interest; collection of drafts; 
purchase of interest-bearing debentures of 
the government or of the Cantons, for the 
temporary investment of its funds; pur- 
chase and sale of precious metals, coined 
and in bars, for its own account and for 
account of others; issue of gold and silver 
certificates; custodianship (free of charge 
if they belong to the government) of securi- 
ties and other valuables; purchase, subscrip- 
tion and sale of securities for account of 
others; acceptance of subscriptions of 
others on Federal and Cantonal loans, with- 
out becoming a participant itself in such 
loans. The bank is obliged to publish at 
regular intervals its discount and _ interest 
rates, to issue weekly statements showing its 
condition, and to publish annual reports. 
The net income of the bank is distributed 
in the following manner: Ten per cent. (but 
not more than 500,000 frances in any one 
year) is added to the reserve fund; of the 
remainder, the shareholders receive a divi- 
dend not exceeding four per cent.; from 
the balance the Cantons are entitled to 4 
certain amount to reimburse them for the 
loss of the privilege of issuing bank notes. 
This is based upon their authorized note 
issue on December 31, 1904, and upon their 
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population according to the last census. 
(If the net profits are not sufficient to pro- 
vide for this reimbursement in full, the 
Federal treasury must advance the neces- 
sary amount, charging interest at three and 
one-half per cent. per annum, these ad- 
vances to be returned as soon as possible.) 
Of the balance still remaining after reim- 
bursement to the Cantons and after pay- 
ment of such advances as may have been 
made by the Treasury, one-third goes to the 
government and two-thirds to the Cantons 
in proportion to their population according 
to the last census. : 

The general supervison and administra- 
tion of the Swiss National Bank is in the 
hands of a board called the “bankrath,” 
consisting of forty members elected for a 
term of four years. The first members of 
the board are the president and vice-presi- 
dent, who are elected by the federal Coun- 
cil. Following their appointment, fifteen 
members are elected by the shareholders at 
their annual meeting and the remaining 
twenty-three members by the Federal 
Council. Of the latter number, not more 
than five may be members of Congress and 
not more than a like number members of 
‘the Cantonal governments. Members are 
eligible for re-election. Seven members of 
this board, including its president and vice- 
resident, act as its delegates in the ad- 


ministration of the bank. No Canton may 
be represented by more than one member 
in this administrative committee. The su- 
pervision of the branch offices lies with 
local committees consisting of three or four 
representative merchants of the respective 
localities, appointed by the board for a 
term of four years. The executive branch 
of the National Bank consists of three di- 
rectors, appointed for six years by the bank 
council subject to approval by the I'ederal 
Government. One director and one sub- 
director are appointed in like manner for 
each of its branches. 

Although the Swiss National Bank did 
not commence business until June 20, 1907, 
its development has been satisfactory. At 
present it maintains, besides its main of- 
fices in Berne, branches at Basel, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Neuchatel, St. Gall and Zurich. 
The notes in circulation on December 31, 
1911, amounted to $60,747,889, American 
currency, while the average metal reserve 
was 68.35 per cent. Domestic drafts to the 
amount of $174,281,789 were «<iscounted, 
and $70,399,876 of foreign drafts pur- 
chased. The amount of cash on hand was 
$40,719,830, of domestic drafts $25,174,708, 
and of foreign drafts $4,051,152. Its clear- 
ings amounted to $3,373,644,597 and its net 
profits to $497,016. 

The influence of the Swiss National Bank 
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upon the finances of the country has already 
been a most beneficial one. The quality of 
the guaranty underlying the bank notes of 
Switzerland and the country’s credit abroad 
is much improved. The note issue has ac- 
quired an elasticity sadly lacking under the 
old system. The discount rates have not 
only become much more stable, but more 
favorable to the country. The beneficial 
influence of the National Bank in this re- 
spect is best illustrated by the fact that 
whereas from 1903 to 1906 the average dis- 
count rate of Switzerland exceeded that of 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Austria by 0.48 per cent. for the 
period 1908-1911 it was lower by »0.35 per 
cent. It has been estimated that this alone 
resulted in a saving to the country of 
$2,271,300 for the four years. 

The caretul scrutiny to which drafts of- 
fered to the National Bank are subjected 
by it has exercised a most salutary influ- 
ence on their character. Its powerful in- 
fluence upon other Swiss banks has resulted 
in a decided improvement in their character 
and current assets. Last autumn, during a 
critical period in the banking business, the 
National Bank purchased foreign drafts to 
an amount almost equaling its entire re- 
serve, which not only avoided an antici- 
pated advance in the discount rate, but 
saved the Swiss money market from serious 
disturbance. 


FOREIGN CO-OPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


CREDIT 


HE first of a series of reports to be 


received from representatives of the 
government investigating the systems 
of co-operative credit in foreign countries 
has been issued from Washington. 
In explaining the Schulze-Delitzsch  sys- 
tem, one of these reports says: 


The German artisan, as well as the Ger- 
man farmer, has provided himself with 
financial machinery to assist him in the 
conduct of his business, As with the 
farmer, co-operation is the basis of his 
banking scheme—cheap credit and quick 
credit is obtained for him by offering a 
collective guaranty. What he could not se- 
cure alone he finds readily obtainable when 
he combines his limited resources with 
those of his fellow workmen. 

The system of banks which serves the 
artisan, the workman, and the small busi- 
ness man of the towns of Germany is known 
as the Schulze-Delitzsch system. As the 
membership of these banks ineludes a high 
percentage of agriculturists and their op- 
erations have an important bearing upon 
the question of financing the farmers, Am- 
bassador Leishman has included this sys- 
tem in the investigation which he is mak- 
ing in connection with President Taft's ef- 
fort to establish co-operative credit in this 
country for the benefit of the American 
farmer. 

As the social structure of the town is 
more complex than that of the farming 
community, so the structure of the Schulze- 
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Delitzsch or urban 5 
more complex than that of the rura] bank 
of the Raiffeisen type. Their membershi; 
includes men from many walks of life and « 
varying degrees of financial standing. It 
has been found necessary, therefore, to sup- 
piy these banks with a larger foundation 
capital than is the case with the farmers’ 
banks of the Raiffeisen type. The collective 
guaranty offered by the farmers is, indi- 
rectly, a land guaranty, The guaranty of 
town residents is not so well defined. There- 
fore, the members of the urban banks are 
required to subscribe a comparatively large 
amount for capital stock, and the banks op- 
erate upon this cash basis more in the man- 
ner of other banks than is the case with 
the Raiffeisen banks, which operate almost 
entirely upon the guaranties given by the 
members and with only a practically nomi- 
na! capital. 

Also the urban banks do more of a general 
banking business, Their larger cash capital 
makes this possible for them. They do not 
depend for their funds upon central co- 
operative banks, but receive loans from out- 
side banks. They maintain a comparatively 
expensive management and seek to pay 
dividends upon their capital stock. This 
dividend runs generally from 5 to 7 per 
cent., but a few of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks of Germany pay as high as 10 per 
cent., and a dividend of 25 per cent, is not 
unknown. 

The primary object of the urban banks is 
to furnish their members with cheap, quick 
money. They lend in two forms—loans on 
current account and loans for fixed periods. 
Loans on current account comprise some- 
thing over 40 per cent, of the bank’s busi- 
ness. Loans for fixed periods are made on 
pledge or by discounting bills of exchange. 
Also loans on mortgage form about 10 per 
cent. of their total loans. A small number 
of loans are granted without guaranty of 
any sort. 

Capital shares in the 
banks average a little over $90. 
bility of a shareholder is generally iimited. 
The rate of interest paid for their money 
by these banks averages about 3% per eent. 
of the total working capital, while the gross 
profits average about 5% per cent. of the 
working capital, Deducting from this mar- 
gin the cost of operating the banks and 
other expenses, there jis still left a net 
profit for distribution averaging about 8% 
per cent. of the share capital. A portion of 
this net profit is carried over as reserve and 
the remainder distributed as dividends. | 

Surplus funds not needed by the banks in 
making loans to members are deposited with 
outside banks or are invested in_ first-class 
securities, The urban banks in three prov- 
inces in Germany have organized central 
banks, but for the most part the banks are 
able to obtain money satisfactorily from out- 
side hanks and the three provincial central 
banks are not of much importance. The 
urban banks do. however, maintain current 
accounts with the Dresden Bank, a private 
bank, in order to facilitate the movement 
of their funds and to equalize their debits 
and credits. , 

The Schulze-Delitzsch banks were organized 
in Germany before the Raiffeisen rural 
banks. They were founded primarily to 
help the town dweller, the artisan, and 
small business man escape the clutches of 
the usurer. The farmer, however, came to 
use them as well as the artisan, and now 
farmers comprise about 25 per cent. of their 
total membership. 

In considering the question of co-opera- 
tive credit for the United States. it has 
been pointed out that the Schulze-Delitzsch 
system, as being more highly developed 
along strictly commercial lines than the 
Raiffeisen banks, would probably be best 
adapted to conditions in this country. 


co-operative banks 
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CHILE’S BANkh CAPITAL. 


HILE’s capital bank stock amounts to 
$34,142,661. 


LATIN AMERICA 
DEATH OF LUIS GURZA. 


T is with sincere regret that Tue Banx- 
ers MaGazine learns of the decease of 
Mr. Luis Gurza, vice-president of the 

Banco la Laguna, in Torreon, Coah., on ; 
July 24 last. cent. ten-year convertible debentures 
Mr. Gurza was for a long time connected offered in London by Speyer Bros., 


with the bank and has largely contributed has been oversubscribed. The bonds are 
to its success. selling at one and one-half per cent. pre- 


mium. 


A BRAZILIAN BUND ISSUE. 
HE issue of £2,000,000 Brazil five per 


MEXICO’S WEALTH. 


N the following table a. compilation of 
the wealth of Mexico has been fur- 


BANK OF THE REPUBLIC OF URU- 
GUAY. 
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nished by William H. Seamon (late of 
Chihauhua, who has had long experience in 
Mexico as a mining engineer.) According to 
the nationality of ownership the country’s 
wealth is thus distributed as shown in the 
table herewith: 


SECTION of rural credit, with an ini- 
tial capital of $500,000, has been es- 
tablished in the Bank of the Republic, 
the central bank of Uruguay, and the for- 
mation of local rural credit banks has been 
accomplished in many sections of that 





Classification. 
Railway stocks 
Railway bonds 
Bank stocks 
Bank deposits 


American. 
$235,464,000 
408,926,000 


7,850,000 


22,700,000 


Mines 223,000,000 


Smelters 
National bonds 
Timber lands 
Ranches 
Farms 
Live s 
personal prop. 
Cotton mills 
Soap factories, etc 
Tobacco factories 
sreweries 
ctories, miscellaneous. . 
amways, power & elec- 
trie light plants 
es: 
Wholesale 
Retail 
busine Ss 


26,500,000 
52,000,000 


8,100,000 
3,150,000 

960,000 
9,000,000 
4,500,000 


600,000 


9,600,000 


760,000 


2,700,000 
1,680,000 


15,000,000 


bber 15,000,000 


t itutions, 
semi- public 


public 


3,600,000 
4, 000, 000 
5,000 

260, 000 


__1,200, 000 


English. 
$81, 237,800 
87, 680,000 
5, 000,000 


43, 600,000 
67, 000,000 
10, 300,000 


2, 700,000 
760,000 


"680,000 
450,000 


2, 780,000 
8, 000,000 


110,000 
30,000 
10, 000,000 


French. 


$17,000,000 
31,000,000 


3.95 ‘i 000 
178,000 


7,000,000 
680,000 





$143,446,000 


Mexican. 
$125,440,000 
12,275,000 
31,950,000 
161,963,042 
7,500,000 
7,200,000 
21,000,000 
5,600,000 
14,000,000 
47,000,000 
47,450,000 
127,020,000 
6,000,000 
2,780,000 
4,712,000 
2,822,000 
3,270,200 


5,155,000 


2,800,000 
71,235,000 


1,730,000 
74,000,000 
$793,187,242 


Others. 
$75,000 
38,535,380 
3,250,000 
18,560,000 
7,830,000 
3,000,000 


1,250,000 
3,800,000 
2,760,000 
4,750,000 
3,600,000 

895,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 


710,000 
200,000 


"$118,535,380 
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Gapital paid up, $2,000,000 


Metals National Bank; 


toir National d’ Escomte; 
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N. Lies 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 


Reserves, $823,875.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, 

Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
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country. The basis of the plan is said to 
be that of the Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
Delitzsch systems, which have been devel- 
oped successfully in Europe. 


BANK OF BRAZIL’S NEW BUILDING. 


NEW building is to be erected by the 

Bank of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro on 

land reclaimed from the sea at consid- 
erable expense. A request has been made 
by the bank to insert in the deed of the 
land’s purchase a stipulation whereby that 
institution shall have six months in which 
to present plans of the building to be 
erected on the said site, and two years in 
which to erect the same. This will undoubt- 
edly be granted. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE 
ITED, 


AGGREGATE 


MARCH 31, 


AUSTRALASIAN 


BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LIMITED. 


[* moving the adoption of the accom- 
panying report and balance sheet, P. L. 
Cardew, chairman of directors of the 
Royal Bank of Queensland, Limited, said: 
“In submitting to you the report and 
balance sheet for the past half year I am 
glad to be in a position to state that the 
bank continues to make steady and satis- 
factory progress. Capital shows an_ in- 
crease of £5,322, of which £932 is ac- 
counted for by uncalled capital voluntarily 
prepaid and £4,390 by additional prefer- 
ence shares, the total capital being £538,307. 
The reserve fund is £76,500. Bills payable 


ROYAL 


BANK OF LIM- 


1912. 


ROYAL QUEENSLAND, 


LIABILITIES, 


shares 
of 


Ordinary 


Capital 
liability 


69,999 £9 
uncailed 


per share 


Less 


prepaid being uncalled liability 
Ordinary Shares 
Preference Shares fuliy paid 


Capital 


£1 


five 


6, 


Reserve Fund 
Profit and 


Loss 


Bills 
Deposits 


Payable 


and other Liabilities 


Coin on hand and Cash at Bankers 
Bullion 

Australian 
Queensland 


Government 


Notes 
Government 
Stock 


Treasury 


Furniture, etc. 
and ail other 
Bank 


Bank Premises, 
Bills discounted, 
the 


debts due 


on 


Notes.. a 


to 


£ s. d, 
629,991 0 0 


174,997 


454,993 


10 


631,369 16 10 
16,195 2 5 


1,500,845 17 4 


£21 $8,410 16 7 


—_— ) 


577,017 2 6 
74,296 010 


497.097 13 3 


2,148,410 16 7 
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are less by £20,874 and deposits and other 
liabilities more by £29,975, a satisfactory 
increase. Of the assets you will notice coin 
on hand and cash at bankers are £385,156, 
or less by £59,735, but this decrease is fully 
accounted for by the increase of £3,398 in 
bullion, in Australian notes and 
£45,115 in advances. ‘The liquid assets are 
£577,017 and are equal to thirty-eight per 
cent. of the bank’s liabilities to the public, 
a satisfactory decrease on the percentage 
of the previous half year, which then was 
unnecessarily high from an earning point of 
view. Bank premises are less by £196 and 
bills discounted and other debts due to the 
bank are more by £45,115 than the last half 
year, which shows that our advance busi- 
ness is not only being maintained, but 
steadily increased. The balance of profits 
available for distribution is £16,562 16s. 
10d., a reasonable advance on that for the 
previous half year. The directors recom- 
mend payment of a dividend of five per 
cent. on all shares, which will amount to 
£13,034 19s. 10d.; interest on capital pre- 
paid, £386 3s. 2d.; income tax, £734 15s., 
and the placing of £1,500 to contingency 
account, leaving £906 18s. 10d. to be carried 
forward. During the half year a branch of 
the bank has been opened at Yarraman, a 
good farming and dairying district. Since 
your last meeting nothing of any moment 
calling for special mention has taken place 
in banking. The State has enjoyed con- 
tinued prosperity, and so far as one can 
judge, nothing is likely to interfere with 
that happy state of affairs, so long as we 
have good seasons, sound constitutional 
government, freedom from further unneces- 
sary taxation and less industrial strife, also 
a reasonable recognition of the rights of 
property, undoubtedly an __ all-important 
factor in the prosperity of every country. 
I am pleased to report that your general 
manager and staff are again entitled to your 
— s for their good services on your be- 
lait, 


GOVERNOR OF 


WEALTH 


THE 
BANK. 


COMMON- 


the first Governor of the Common- 
ealth Bank, D. S. K. Miller, former- 
y Metropolitan Inspector of the Bank 
w South Wales, assumed his new du- 
1¢ past month. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
HE half-yearly general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of New 
South Wales was held at Sydney on 

May 28, the president of the bank, Sir 

Normand MacLaurin, occupying the chair. 

The directors submitted their 123d re- 
port and a statement of the assets and lia- 
bilities of the bank on March 31, 1912. 

The net profits for the half year, after 
deducting rebate on current bills, interest 
on deposits, paying note and other taxes, 
reducing valuation of bank premises, pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts and fluc- 
tuations in the value of investment securi- 
ties, and including recoveries from debts 
previously written off as bad, also provid- 
ing for a special bonus granted to the staff 
of £35,000, amount to £215,114 13s., to 
which is to be added undivided balance 
from last half year, £80,701 1d., giving 
for distribution £295,815 13s. 1d., which 
the directors recommend to be dealt with 
as follows: To payment of dividend at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum, £150,000; 
augmentation of the reserve fund, £60,000; 
balance carried forward, £85,815 13s. 1d.— 
£295,815 13s. 1d. During the past half year 
branches of the bank have been opene. at 
Kensington (Sydney), in New South Wales; 
at Hamilton, in New Zealand, and at Ho- 
bart and Devonport, in Tasmania. 

The branches and agencies of the bank 
now number 336. Sub-branches have been 
opened at Greenethorpe, Stockinbingol and 
Yeron Creek, in New South Wales, and at 
Warra, in Queensland. 


WALES— 
SHEET TO 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH 
AGGREGATE BALANCE 
MARCH 31, 1912. 

LIABILITIES. 

Notes in circulation £344,203 

Deposits; accrued interest, 
and rebate 

Bills payable and other lia- 
biblities (which include 
reserves held for doubt- 
ful debts and amounts at 
credit of investments 
fluctuation account, of- 
ficers’ fidelity guarantee 
and provident fund and 
the Buckland fund) 

Paid-up capital 

Reserve fund 

Profit and loss 

Contingent liabilities— 
Outstanding credits, 

per contra 


35,158,353 


4,828,514 
3,000,000 
2,025,000 

295,815 


1,011,153 


£46,663,040 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


CiTY OF MEXICO 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 
GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier, 
A General Banking Business Transacted Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Telegraphic Transfers Letters of Credit 


Usasurpassed collection facilities. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Baak- 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 











ASSETS. of States where we are represented—in all, 
; £1,250,000. The balance is employed in the 
Coin, bulliom and cash bal- business of the bank.) 
ances £7,758,093 13 
Pn is * 3alance £2,025,000 0 0 
notes 320,181 0 Amount from profit and loss 60,000 0 9 
ueensland orn aa al pis 
es ‘ 468 0 £2,085,000 0 0 
Notes of other banks...... 9,810 0 
Money at short 
London ,515,000 0 


Investments 
British and Colonial Gov- 
ernment securities i 3, ,855 14 ASIATIC 
Municipal and other se- oid 
Sen tr aie bona Se eeT 12 HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI BANK- 
Bills receivable in London ; ING CORPORATION, 


and remittances in transit 4,469,052 


Bills discounted, and loans FTE aki ata : ™ ‘ 
and advances to customers 26,147,85: NX ER making provision for deprecia- 


3ank premises tion in the bank’s holdings of securi- 
Liabilities of customers and ties and writing $250,000 off premises 
others on letters of credit ° : . > 
as per contra 1,011,153 15 11 account, the directors of the Hong Kong 
- ——— and Shanghai Banking Corporation declared 
£46,663,040 14 1 a dividend of $9.72 per share, free of in- 
come tax, for the half year to June 30, 
-ROFIT AN SS ICH 31, 1912. : : me be 
FROCSr AND 1408 BAS 2, adding to silver reserve $250,000 and carry- 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as fol- ing forward $1,950,000. 
lows: ‘ 
Dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum .... £150,000 0 0 
Augmentation of the reserve lla — —_ - 
fund 60,000 0 0 NEW BANK IN CHINA. 
Balance carried forward... 85,815 13 1 
£295,815 131 | hs SUN YAT SEN and_ General 
£295,815 13 é =e as a 
Assount from last account... $0,701 0 1 Huang Sing, who was Minister of 
Balance of half-year’s profits War in the provisional cabinet of 
after deducting rebate on China, have concluded negotiations for the 
> ron ol "Dante uae Pn establishment in Shanghai of a foreign and 
other taxes, — reducing Chinese bank with a capital of $10,000,000. 
valuation of bank — Their object is to checkmate the proposed 
mises, providing for ba acai Ba 
and doubtful debts, and foreign loan. 
fluctuations in the value 
of investment securities; 
and imcinding recovertes MONGOLIA’S DEVELOPMENT. 
from debts previously . ¥ 
written off as bad—also ss “ : . . . 
providing for a _ special | be spite of numerous unfavorable condi- 
bonus granted to the staff . tions, the economic development of 
Of £d0,000 215,114 13 0 Mongolia is progressing. ; 
£295,815 13 1 Mr. Moskvitin, the chief adviser of the 
Mongolian authorities, in a report to the 
RESERVE FUND, MARCH 31, 1912. Russian Ministry of Finances, has recom- 
Balance £2,085,000 0 9 mended the establishment of 4 ee 
oe oa ‘ ; ank .. »urpose of the bank is t0 
(Of which £750,000 is invested in British bank there The Praveiall 2 t the in- 
Government securities, and £500,000 inthose assist Mongolia financially to mee 
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creased expenditures, and advise the Mon- 
golian Government as to new sources of 
income. In giving financial assistance to 
the Mongolian Government the Russian 
bank would obtain the right of controlling 
the expenditure of the income. It would, 
besides, be able to regulate the collection 
of the land tax, and to concentrate all com- 
mercial operations in its hands. 


GROWTH IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


ESOPOTAMIA’S | recent announce- 
ments of new bank openings is taken 
as an index of increased commercial 

activity in that country. Closely following 
the extension of the National Bank of Tur- 
key, Constantinople, into Bagdad, comes a 
report that the Eastern Bank, London, has 
extended its operations into this city. The 
Imperial Ottoman Bank has heretofore been 
the only bank in Bagdad. 


CHINESE BANK BUILDINGS. 
EW bank buildings are being erected 
at many places in China of late. The 
Chartered Bank, Taiping, Federated 
Malay States, announces the beginning of 
construction of a modern home for its 
steadily increasing business. 


BANK OF BOMBAY, BRITISH INDIA. 


[RECTORS of the Bank of Bombay 
have declared a dividend for the past 

half year at the rate of thirteen per cent. 
per annum, with a bonus at the rate of two 


NEW COUNTERFEIT 


EN-DOLLAR;; series 1907; check 


letter “C’; plate number 186; 
W. T. Vernon, Register of the Treas- 
ury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of Hillegas. 
$20; series 1906; check letter “D”; 
plate number 40; W. T. Vernon, Reg- 
ister of the Treasury; Lee McClung, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Washington. 
hese counterfeits are well executed 
potomechanical productions, printed 
o: two pieces of thin paper, between 
wich silk threads have been distributed 
it: excellent imitation of the genuine. 


BANKING 


AND FINANCE 





Banco Nacional 


del Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR 


Authorized Capital .. 
Subscribed Capital . 
Paid-up Capital 


- «$5,000,000 
. ++ 2,000,000 


Head Office—SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 


Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 


Correspondents in the most im- 
portant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Special attention given to COLLEC- 

TIONS — moderate commission 








Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 


G. Hemmeler 


Manager 











per cent. per annum, both free of Indian in- 
come tax, and place Rs. 65,000 to pension 
fund, leaving Rs. 357,819 to be carried for- 
ward. 


GOLD CERTIFICATES 


The number of all the $10 notes so far 
seen is B12178494. The number of 
the $20 notes is D468527. These 
counterfeits appear to have been made 
by the same person responsible for the 
$20 gold certificate described in Treas- 
ury circular letter No. 328, dated June 
14, 1911, but he has improved on the 
earlier issue, particularly in the paper 
and imitation of the silk fiber. 

These counterfeits have been circu- 
lated in the Southern States and are 
apt to deceive even the cautious handler 
of money. 














MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 














CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


XTENSIVE improvements have been 
made recently in the interior of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, 

in accordance with plans furnished by the 
well-known architects, Messrs. Walker & 
Gillette. The remodelling of the banking 
rooms has not only greatly added to their 
attractiveness but has to an important ex- 
tent enlarged the working space, thus af- 
fording better facilities to the bank’s staff 
and increased convenience to the public. 
As is well known, the Chase National 
Bank is located in the Clearing-House 


Building, one of the notably fine financial 
structures of the city, and with the re- 
modelled interior has a banking home in 
keeping with its high rank among the banks 
of the country and in accordance with the 
demands of modern bank architecture. 


Tue Banx’s STANDING AND Progress. 


The improvement above referred to is 
but another evidence of the wisely pro- 
gressive policy of the Chase National Bank, 
for it has been the aim of those charged 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


with the management to keep the institu- 
tion well equipped at all points for the safe, 
efficient and expeditious handling of busi- 
ness, and to provide adequately for sound 
growth. This policy has been reflected in 
the betterment of the physical equipment 
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vance it has made in solid reputation, for 
the Chase National Bank now ranks, in- 
disputably, among the financial institutions 
of New York upon which the responsibili- 
ties of leadership have been imposed. 
Named for Salmon P. Chase, the Secre- 


A. Barton Hepsurn 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 


when necessary, the addition of new mem- 
bers to the official staff, and the determina- 
tion to keep the capital and surplus prop- 
erly proportioned to the liabilities. 

rhe results of this policy ~ppear in the 
bank’s steady increase of business, and 
more than all, perhaps, in the constant ad- 


CHASE NATIONAL 


BANK, NEW YORK 


tary of the Treasury during the Civil War, 


the Chase National Bank was organized 
in 1877 by John Thompson and his son, 
Samuel C. Thompson, who were also the 
organizers and for fourteen years managers 
of the First National Bank of New York. 
The Chase National Bank began business 
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in December of the year named, and pros- 
pered from the start. 

An important change in management 
took place on October 30, 1886. when con- 
trol of the bank passed into the hands of 
Henry W. Cannon (a former Comptroller 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


ier. James J. Hill shortly thereafter en- 
téred the directorate of the bank. 

On July 1, 1887, the new management in- 
creased the capital from $300,000 to $500,- 
000, the new stock being paid for at the 
book value of the old, viz., 180. 


Apert H. Wicorn 


PRESIDENT CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW 


of the Currency), John G. Moore, Edward 
Tuck, Calvin S. Brice and General Samuel 
Thomas. Mr. Cannon was made president 
and subsequently William H. Porter, later 
president of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York and now a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., became cash- 


YORK 


After the first year dividends were paid 
at the rate of six per cent. annually, grad- 
ually increasing to twenty per cent. 

In December, 1897, the capital was fur- 
ther increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
a cash dividend of $500,000 being paid at 


the same time. Again, in December, 1906, 
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RIGHT HAND PUBLIC SPACE 





LEFT HAND PUBLIC SPACE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 





. enRY M. NKEY 
Samvuet H. Miter Henry M. Conxe 
CASHIER CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 


NEW YORK 


VICE-PRESIDENT CH/ ,ATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK 


Cuaries C. SLADE Epwin A. Lee 


ASSISTANT CASHIER, CHASE NATIONAL BANK, ASSISTANT CASHIER, CHASE N ONAL BANE, 
NEW YORK NEW YORE 
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Wituam E. Purpy Aurrep C. ANDREWS 


ASSISTANT CASHIER, CHASE NATIONAL BANK, ASSISTANT CASHIER, CH NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
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the capital was increased $4,000,000, making 
it $5,000,000, and coincident with this in- 
crease a cash dividend of 400 per cent. was 
declared, the dividend thus equalling the 
increase in the capital. 

While altogether the stockholders of the 
bank have paid in $660,000 on account of 
capital, the paid-in capital has been in- 
creased by the earnings of the bank, in the 
form of capital, surplus and undivided 
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\ concise history of the bank’s recent 
growth appears in the accompanying table, 
the figures having been compiled from offi- 
cial reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Among the national bank members of the 
New York Clearing-House Association the 
Chase National Bank ranks fourth in point 
of net deposits. The bank not only holds 
large individual deposits but has long been 


BOARD ROOM 


CHASE 


profits, more than $13,000,000, besides the 
regular dividends paid. The fact that the 
capital has been so largely increased out 
of earnings, and that the surpius has also 
grown from the same source, is of itself 
the highest possible commendation of the 
management of the Chase National Bank. 
The enlargement of the capital equipment 
to keep pace with the rise in deposits like- 
wise affords an evidence of a due recogni- 
tion of one of the most necessary requisites 
of prudent and efficient banking. 


Date, Capital Stock. 
(Jan. 26 $5,000,000 
(Feb, 14 P 5,000,000 
(Feb, 5 5,000,000 
(Jan 5,000,000 
(Mar 


(Feb. 2 


1907 
1S*OS 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


5. 040 O00 


5,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK, 


$4,000,000 


NEW YORK 


notable for its numerous bank correspond- 
ents in all parts of the country. 


PERSONNEL OF THE Bank. 


The foundations of the bank’s 
were carefully laid by its organizers, and 
upon this basis their successors have wisely 
builded. The bank has been fortunate in 
its directorate, representing diversified and 
strong financial interests. For many years 
its official head has been Hon. A. Barton 
Hepburn, a former Superintendent of the 


success 


Deposits. 
$63,345, 861.5 
80,898,767.35 
105,842,591.06 
106,702,942.61 
118,547,760.58 
133,433,675.81 


Profits, Net. 
$436,107.71 
991,134.04 
931,026.47 
2.028,362.55 
3,382,871.64 


4,102,671.43 


Surplus. 


4.000, 000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5, 000,000 
5,000,000 
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sanking Department of the State of New 
York, former Comptroller of the Currency 
and at present President of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, and a man whose 
financial judgment is widely sought and as 
widely respected. He is an authority not only 
on banking itself but on all those matters 
where commerce and finance come into 
touch with banking, and is invariably con- 
sulted and looked to for wise leadership. 
His studies of banking and currency ques- 
tions, combined with large experience and 
sound judgment, have justly given his 
opinions on those subjects and those col- 
lateral thereto the greatest weight. 

Mr. Hepburn was formerly president of 
the Third National Bank of New York and 
vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York, assuming the management of 
the Chase National Bank in 1898 and con- 
tinuing as president until January, 1911, 
when he became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Hepburn was succeeded in the presi- 
cency by Albert H. Wiggin, formerly offi- 
cially connected with the Third National 
and later with the Eliot National of Bos- 
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ton. He came to New York in 1899, and 
before becoming vice-president of the Chase 
National (in 1904) was vice-president of 
the National Park Bank. Mr. Wiggin has 
had wide experience in banking, is associ- 
ated in an executive capacity with several 
of New York’s largest and strongest finan- 
cial institutions, and is noted for keen busi- 
ness discrimination. 

A complete list of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank follows: 


Chairman of the board, A. Barton Hep- 
burn: president, Albert H. Wiggin; vice- 
president, Samuel H. Miller; cashier, Henry 
M. Conkey; assistant cashiers, Charles C. 
Slade, Edwin A. Lee, William E. Purdy 
and Alfred C. Andrews; directors, Henry 
W. Cannon, James J. Hill, Grant B. Schley, 
A. Barton Hepburn, John I. Waterbury, 
George F. Baker, Albert H. Wiggin, George 
F. Baker, Jr., Francis L. Hine. 

Certainly it may be truthfully said that 
if the tests of banking are strength and ser- 
vice, the Chase National Bank of New York 
admirably meets those tests. 


NEW BUILDING OF THE CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEN completed, the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing, now being erected on the block 

bounded by LaSalle street, Adams street, 
South Fifth avenue and Quincy street, will 
be the largest bank office building in the 
city of Chicago, and one of the finest and 
most carefully constructed buildings of its 
kind in this country. 

Fronting on four streets, the new struc- 
ture will have the benefit of light on all 
sides, while a large interior court will light 
the inner offices. The building has a front- 
age of 166 feet on LaSalle street and South 
Fifth avenue, and on Adams and Quincy 
streets a frontage of over 323 feet. It is 
to be twenty stories high. 

The first basement on the LaSalle street 
side will be used for safe-deposit vaults 
containing 20.000 boxes, also trunk vaults. 
It will have elaborate public and customers’ 
lobby, men’s and women’s waiting rooms, 
committee rooms, coupon rooms, aiming in 
every respect to make it modern and up- 
to-date in all its appointments. The vaults 
will be built of Harveyized nickelled steel 
armor plates. The steel walls are to be 
six inches in thickness and will be rein- 
forced on the sides by a_ two-foot brick 
wall and on the top by two feet of solid 
concrete. There will be accommodations 
for 20,000 boxes, and large and small com- 
partments and safes for the use of bank- 
ers, brokers and private individuals. The 


interior of the vault will be finished in 
bronze beautifully polished. Every possible 
safeguard has been thrown around the en- 
trance to these vaults in order to make 
them absolutely secure as well as fire and 
burglar-proof. Nickelled steel Harveyized 
armor plate, with which these vaults will be 
lined is the material employed by the Unit- 
ed States Government, and in fact by all 
the powers of the world to protect their 
battleships. The walls, floors and ceilings 
of the lobby to the vaults will be faced with 
light colored imported marble. 

The sub-basement will be used for fan 
room and building and bank storage, also 
refrigeration rooms. ‘lhe sub-sub-basement 
is to be used for boiler rooms, engine room, 
pump room, coal bunkers, ete. 

The Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank with its various branches is to 
occupy the first, second, third and fourth 
floors of this building. The first floor will 
contain the grand lobby and elevator halls. 
The central portion of this floor is to face 
on Quincy and Adams streets, respectively, 
and contain the offices of the Continental 
Trust Co. and the Hibernian Banking Asso- 
ciation. The offices in the four corners of 
the building will be used for renting pur- 
poses to brokers, etc. The freight entrance 
and freight receiving rooms will be lo- 
cated on the Quincy street side. 

The grand loggia entrance to the build- 
ing will be faced with light colored im- 
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ported marble. ‘The entire second or main 
floor is to be devoted to the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank with the ex- 
ception of the necessary space reserved for 
public elevators leading to the office floors 


Burnham & Co., Architects, Chicago, 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
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above. The main rotunda of this banking 
room will be large, impressive, and covered 
with semi-circular vaulted glass sky light. 
The columns or piers supporting this will 
be of light colored imported marble. The 


: 


P| 


- 


Sete 


BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL.—VIEW 


FROM LA SALLE STREET 














D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIN ENTRANCE COLONNADE, CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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walls of this room will also be finished in 
marble. The equipment of the banking 
offices will be of bronze and marble. 

Every feature which enters into the de- 
sign and proper working requirements of a 
bank of this magnitude has been considered 
and incorporated in the plans. Money lifts 
and private staircases connect the main 
banking room with the money vaults in 
the basement. For the purpose of cleaning 
the glass in the dome ceiling of the main 
banking room, a unique device in the shape 
of a light traveling bridge has been de- 
vised by the architects. The bank is also 
to use portions of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
floors on the Fifth avenue side of the build- 
ing, being connected to the main banking 
room by means of elevators, staircases and 
dumb-waiters. The balance of these and 
the entire seventh floor up to and including 
the twentieth floor is for renting purposes. 
Toilet facilities in the office portion of the 
building are located on every floor, the 
barber shop being on the twelfth floor. The 
woodwork in all offices will be mahogany 
throughout. All the offices will be per- 
fectly lighted and of various sizes, so that 
the requirements of the tenants can be met 
in every respect. 

In the designing of the exterior, the 
architects have followed the Aristotleian 
principle of a beginning and end the base 
shaft and capital. The lower portion of 
the building comprises a large order of 
Doric columns with its proper entablature. 
These columns will be of a dark red granite 
in the loggia on the LaSalle street front. 
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On the sides and rear of the building the 
pilasters will be of a light gray granite. 
Above, on the first division, the shaft of 
the building will be of terra cotta, match- 
ing the light gray granite in the floors be- 
low. The capital or third division of the 
building will also be of terra cotta and will 
be formed by a smaller order with proper 
cornice and balustrade. The pedestals of 
the balustrades on the top of the building 
will each bear an electric lamp illuminating 
the building in the evening and making it 
a marked feature of the city. 

The third division of the building will be 
rich and ornate, and treated in such a man- 
ner as to form a fitting and crowning feat- 
ure. The walls of the interior court will 
be faced with enamel brick and terra cotta. 

On the whole, this building will be built 
in a manner worthy of such a great struc- 
ture, permanent, durable and complete. It 
will be a monument to the city, and worthy 
of the great institution for which it is being 
erected. 

The Continental and Commercial Bank 
Building is one of the last works of the 
late D. H. Burnham of Chicago, who gave 
to this building the accumulated knowledge 
and experience gained during his many 
years of practice as an architect. Mr. 
Burnham’s great ability and genius in the 
designing of these buildings was known and 
recognized by all. He was a _ pioneer in 
the development of sky-scraper construc- 
tion, nearly every important city in this 
country containing a monument to his skill 
and ability as a constructive genius. 
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HAMILTON’S TREES—FATAL DUEL WITH BURR RECALLED 


From the Brooklyn 


HE announcement that the three tall 
sycamore trees which stand in a vacant 
lot at West 140th street and Hamilton 

place, Manhattan, were about to be cut 
down to make room for a_ public school, 
which is to be erected on the lot. has 
aroused much interest among New York- 
ers, especially those who are familiar with 
the historic associations which these trees 
of the forest recall. 

It is stated on good authority that it 
was under these trees that the seconds 
for Alexander Hamilton met before the 
fatal duel which resulted in the death of 
Hamilton on July 12, 1804. A _ representa- 
tive of The Eagle one day during the past 
week went up to 140th street to take a 
last look at the historic trees, and, whether 


(N. Y.) Daily Eagle. 


they are the actual trees under which the 
seconds met before the fatal encounter oc- 
curred, they have a historic value from the 
fact that they are on territory which was 
intimately associated with the great states- 
man, lawyer and soldier. 

Looking down 140th street, the blue 
waters of the Hudson were seen blown into 
endless ripples by the brisk July breezes. 
On the opposite shore are the treeclad bluffs 
otf Weehawken, where the duel occurred. 
These bluffs were familiar to Hamilton, 
for he was wont to gaze upon them from 
the rear porch of his house. 


Hamitton’s Country Home Stitt STANDING. 


The Eagle reporter only had to walk a 
few blocks east on 140th street, crossing 
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Amsterdam avenue and turning up Con- 
vent avenue, when the former home of 
the great Hamilton came into view. The 
most casual observer would know that the 
house did not belong to the present age. 
It speaks of the past from every board 
and window pane. But it is in the very 
best of condition. For many years the 
house has been known as Hamilton Grange. 
When built it stood on the other side of 
what is now Convent avenue and faced to 
the east. It now faces west. 

An interesting fact connected with the 
house when it stood on the other side of 
the street is that Hamilton planted thir- 
teen trees around his house, which were 
intended to represent the thirteen origi- 
nal States of the American Union. These 
trees were of the sweet gum variety and 
were brought by Hamilton, when they were 
nothing more than whips, from Mount 
Vernon, the estate of President Washing- 
ton. These trees lived until long after the 
house was moved, and some of them were 
alive when, in November, 1911, the lots 
where they stood were taken as the site 
for a row of apartment houses. 

The ground along Convent avenue had 
been restricted for twenty-five years. 
When these restrictions expired the trees 
planted by Hamilton himself quickly dis- 
appeared. The removal of these trees ren- 
dered those at 140th street and Hamilton 
place all the more precious in the eyes 
of antiquarians and patriotic citizens, who 
treasure every reminder of Hamilton. 

The ground slopes sharply from the point 
where the old trees are standing to the 
shores of the Hudson. The rear porch of 
Hamilton’s house must have commanded a 
beautiful view of the Weehawken shore, 
much wilder in appearance then than now. 
It was early in July that the challenge from 
Burr was received, and it was on the morn- 
ing of the 12th of that month that the ar- 
rangements were completed and Hamilton 
and his seconds took a barge and were 
rowed across the Hudson to the fatal battle- 
ground. 

Burr and Hamilton had been political 
enemies for many vears. In 1800 the vote 
for President had been very close and the 
election had been thrown into the House 
of Representatives, the candidates being 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. After 
a number of ballots Jefferson was chosen, 
Burr being made Vice-President. Tater 
Burr was a candidate for Governor of the 
State of New York and Hamilton opposed 
his aspirations with all the ardor he could 
command, He wrote many letters in which 
he did not hesitate to accuse Burr of 
swindling his clients and of other offenses 
equally serious. 

On the morning of the duel Colonel Burr 
arrived on the ground first, as had been 
previously agreed upon. Later, when Gen- 
eral Hamilton arrived, the two exchanged 
salutations. Then the seconds proceeded 
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to make their final arrangements. They 
measured the distance, which was ten full 
paces, and cast lots for the choice of posi- 
tion, as well as who should give the word to 
fire. Both fell to General Hamilton. The 
pistols were then loaded in the presence of 
the principals to the duel, and Burr and Ham- 
ilton took their stations. The order was given 
te fire. Burr's fire took effect. The ball en- 
tered Hamilton's right side. He raised him- 
self slightly on his toes, turning a little to 
the left, at which moment his pistol went 
off, and he fell upon his face. 

Home 


Hamitron Nor Taken to His Own 


Arrer tHe Farat Duet. 

It would naturally be supposed that a 
dangerously wounded man as_ Hamilton 
was would have been taken immediately to 
his own home, just across the river. But 
there may have been the best of reasons 
for not doing so. Hamilton Grange at that 
time was far out in the country. Medical 
aid could not be so easily procured as it 
could be farther downtown. Then the cur- 
rents of the Hudson had to be reckoned 
with. The duel occurred at 7 o'clock in 
the morning. Very soon after this the 
principals and their seconds had entered 
their respective barges and were returning 
to the New York shore. Hamilton was 
tuken to a house then standing near the 
corner of Jayne and Greenwich streets. 
Here he lingered till the next day, July 13, 
and then died, mourned by a very large 
number of the American people. 

Burr’s home at this time was Richmond 
Hill, at the crossing of Charlton and Varick 
streets. He was indicted for murder in 
both New Jersey and New York, and a 
Senator in the House of Congress arose 
and said: “God grant that it may be the 
last time, as it is the first, that ever a man 
indicted for murder presides in the .\meri- 
can Senate.” 

Not only the house that Hamilton lived 
in when the duel was fought has been 
preserved to the present day, but there 
is another memento of the great statesman 
and first Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. This is the tomb which marks 
the depository of the dust of Hamilton. 
The tomb is a rectangular sarcophagus of 
white stone, with urns on the four corners. 
On the basis is an inscription, which is now 
nearly obliterated by the ravages of time, 
which recites the virtues and achievements 
of the first great financier of the United 
States. At the foot of this monument, be- 
neath a slab which bears a simple inscrip- 
tion, are the remains of Mrs. Hamilton. 
The tomb is on the southerly side of Trin- 
ity Churchyard on the line of Rector street. 

By a singular coincidence, near the Ham- 
ilton monument is a slab marking the last 
resting place of Matthew L. Davis, who 
was Aaron Burr’s intimate friend and 
biographer, and his companion on_ that 
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fateful morning when Burr and Hamilton 
met at Weehawken. 

Hamilton’s old home in Convent avenue, 
Washington Heights, has been marked with 
a bronze tablet reciting the fact that Ham- 
ilton was the first Secretary of the United 
States Treasury under President Washing- 
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ton; that the house was built in 1801, and 
that the tablet was set up by the Wash- 
ington Heights Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in April, 1907. 
The house is in use as a parish house for 
St. Luke’s P. E. Church, which adjoins it 
on the south. 
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EASTERN STATES 
NEW YORK CITY 


—Henry Block was elected to the board 
of the German-American Bank at a meet- 
ing of the directors on August 5. 


—Wilfred J. Worcester, formerly assist- 
ant secretary of the United States Trust 
Company, has been elected secretary of 
that institution. 


—Assistant United States Treasurer 
Howard Gibson, in charge of the branch of 
the Sub-Treasury, received recently a Chi- 
nese bank note which is more than 500 years 
old. It was issued during the Ming dynas- 
ty in the reign of the Emperor T’ai Tsee, 
who occupied the throne from 1368 until 
1399. Its value was one kwan or a “string 
of cash.” 


—H. E. Pollard of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, has been appointed 
a national bank examiner by Comptroller 
or the Currency Murray. 


—In order to accommodate its rapidly in- 
creasing busine’s, the American Exchange 
National Bank is making extensive altera- 
tions of its banking quarters at 128 Broad- 
way. An addition is also being erected. 
Pending the completion of its enlarged of- 
fices the bank occupies temporary quarters 
at 135 Broadway, in order that its custom- 
ers may not be inconvenienced. 


Continued increase of the National 
Nassau Bank's business has caused that in- 
stitution to make many additions and 
changes. Besides the appointments of Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Gilbart, noted elsewhere in 
this issue, William B. Ward, Jr., who has 
traveled across the country for the past two 
years for the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, has been appointed manager 
of the foreign or out of town business de- 
partment. Mr. Ward’s trips during his 
connection with the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank took him about everywhere 
in the United States. His new position will 
permit him to remain more largely at home. 
His appointment adds to the already effi- 
cient system of the National Nassau 
Bank for handling both domestic and for- 
eign business. 


Part of the $250,000 fund of the City 
Bank Club, connected with the National 
City Bank, is to be used for the purchase 
of sixteen acres of land located at Bayside- 
Flushing, L. I. The property has a resi- 
dence on it, which will be remodeled for 4 
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clubhouse. It is said the purchase price is 
$70,000. Of the total sum, $100,000 was 
recently contributed by James Stillman, 
chairman of the board of directors, and the 
hank itself gave $100,000. 


Henry C. Miller has been appointed 
vice-president of the National Nassau 
sank. Mr. Miller brings to this institution 
the knowledge of years of experience in the 
mercantile line, having previous to entering 
this bank been associated for over twenty- 
five years with this branch of business. 

Mr. Miller was born in New Jersey and 
received his education in New York, being 


Henry C. MILier 
RECENTLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
NASSAU BANK, NEW YORK CITY 


« member of the class of 1872 in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Upon leav- 
ing college he started at the bottom in the 
mercantile business and worked himself up, 
until he was able to form a firm of his own, 
which only dissolved upon his present ap- 
pointment, when he retired from this line. 
For a number of years he has been a di- 
rector in the National Nassau Bank. 


-By the recent appointment of George 
I. Gentes to the position of assistant cash- 
ier in the Aetna National Bank this institu- 
lion gains the services of a man whose edu- 
cation, experience and personality will un- 
doubtedly be a great advantage to the ad- 
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vancement of this bank. Mr. Gentes has 
been connected with the Irving National 
Bank for about five years, having charge of 
one of the credit departments. He was 
graduated from Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., in 1906, and during vacations was 
employed by the Nassau National Bank of 
Brooklyn, in which he became assistant note 
teller after his graduation. In the spring 
of 1907 he accepted a position in the Ir- 
ving National, where he served in various 
capacities, and represented the bank at sev- 
eral bankers’ conventions. His many asso- 
ciates wish him added success in this new 


field. 


—W. de Lancey Kountze has been elected 
a director of the Hanover National Bank, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Charles H. Marshall. 


—In a_ statement of condition at the 
close of business, July 31, the Irving Na- 
tional Bank reports excellent standing and 
growth since the recent consolidation. Fol- 
lowing is the report: 
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In the recent appointment of Arthur 
W. Gilbart to the position of cashier in th 
National Nassau Bank, this institution ad 
vances a man who has worked conscien 


Artuvur W. GILBart 
RECENTLY ELECTED CASHIER NATIONAL NASSAU 
BANK, NEW YORK CITY 


tiously during the bank’s great growth in 
late years. 

Mr. Gilbart was born in Pottstown, Pa., 
and was educated in Brooklyn. When his 
education (which included a course in a 
commercial high school) was finished, he 
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entered the National Nassau Bank as a 
messenger, in June, 1904; was advanced to 
assistant cashier, January 24, 1912, and in 
May last received his present appointment. 


Because of ill-health and the necessity 
of an extended visit to Europe, Arthur E. 
Stilwell, president of the United States and 
Mexican Trust Company, has resigned this 
office in the company he organized ten 
years ago. 


Frederick H. Webster has been elected 
a director of the Hamilton Trust Company 
of Brooklyn, to succeed the late Millard F. 
Smith. 


—At a recent special meeting of the Em- 
pire Trust Company it was voted to increase 
the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000. The new stock (5000 shares) is to be 
issued at $300 per share. This will attow 
$1,000,000 to be added to the surplus ac- 
count, in addition to the increase in capi- 
tal. ‘The increased stock is for the purpose 
of bringing into the company new interests 
whose identity will be disclosed later. 


E. R. Duer, who has been connected 
with the bond department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, has resigned to go into 
partnership with Grayson Murphy, in the 
firm of G. M. P. Murphy & Co. of 43 Ex- 
change place. 

ee ee a 

—At the annual meeting of the incorpo- 
rators of the Naugatuck, Conn., Savings 
Bank, recently, former teller H. A. Dalby 
vas elected to the newly-created office of 
ssistant treasurer, and Gustav A. Ander- 
on, who has held the position of clerk, was 
rromoted to the office of teller. F. W. 
volles was elected as one of the trustees. 
‘he other trustees were re-elected. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
the First National Bank, Cooperstown, 
\. Y., held in its banking house, July 29, 
e regular semi-annual dividend of three 


per cent. 
and the 


was declared, payable August 1, 
sum of $10,000 added to the sur- 
plus. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that since February 1, 1910, the 
surplus has been increased $50,000, making 
the total $100,000, The six months period 
just completed has been one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the bank. 


—Roscoe J. C. Dorsey, examiner of 
building and loan associations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has been appointed a na- 
tional bank examiner. 


A new bank, the first to be formed in 
Ventnor, N. J., was organized recently, 
with a capital of $25,000 and a surplus of 
$25,000. George T. Bew is president, and 
Joseph A. McNamee, vice-president. The 
directors, besides these two officers, are 
James Bew, Lewis T. Imlay, William Rid- 
dle, S. Bartram Richards, former mayor of 
Ventnor, and Joseph Salus. The bank is 
to be called the Ventnor City National 
Bank. 


There was a fitting coincidence in con- 
nection with the recent opening of the 
Lamberton National Bank’s new bank build- 
ing at Franklin, Pa. Robert G. Lamberton 
IIL, great grandson of the bank’s founder, 
was the first depositor in the savings de- 
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partment, and Jacob Sheasley, who has 
been doing business with the bank for 
fifty-two years, was the first depositor in 
the commercial department. 


—Bankers in Syracuse, N. Y., are consider- 
ing the advisability of adopting the prac- 
tice of Rochester banks in abolishing inter- 
est allowances on small active accounts. 
No specific amount is as yet named as to 
what constitutes a small account, but the 
consensus among those in favor of the prac- 
tice is that accounts showing an average 
balance of less than $250 should be ex- 
cluded from interest allowances. 


It is practically certain that the stock- 
holders of the Columbia National Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will vote at a meeting on 
September 3 for an increase of capital from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000, through the sale of 
5000 shares of new stock at $300 per share, 
thereby also increasing the surplus account 

$1,000,000, or from $1,200,000 to $2.200,- 
600 

In the past ten years the bank’s total re- 
surces have increased from $1,500,000 to 
er $17,000,000. With the proposed increase 

the capital and surplus and the esti- 
‘ated earnings for the next four months, 
he bank will have a total capital and sur- 
‘lus account of about $5,000,000. The di- 


rectors have also voted to increase the divi- 
dend from twelve per cent. to fifteen per 
cent., effective when the increased capital 
has been paid in. 


—E. S. Wolfe, who has been assistant 
cashier of the American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., for five years, was on 
July 26 elected cashier of the District Na- 
tional Bank of the same city, to succeed J. 
Castle Ridgway. 

Mr. Wolfe was with the American Na- 
tional for seven years, five of which he 
spent as assistant cashier. He was born in 
Maryland, but for the past fifteen years has 
resided in Washington, where he graduated 
from the Washington High School and 
Washington University, taking the law 
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course in the latter institution. He then 
engaged in business in New York for two 
years. During his banking connection in 
Washington he has been actively associated 
with the American Institute of Banking, of 


E. S. Wore 
ELECTED 
BANK, 


CASHIER, DISTRICT NA- 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


RECENTLY 
TIONAL 


which he was one of the organizers, and is 
a past president of the Washington chap- 
ter. 

He is prominent in Masonic circles, is a 
Shriner, and also an active member of the 
Washington Board of Trade and Chamber 
of Commerce, besides being a director of 
the Washington Mechanics Savings Bank, 
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Washington, D. C., and of the Farmers 
and Mechanics Bank, Seat Pleasant, Md. 

Mr. Wolfe has many friends in the South, 
where he is a regular attendant at bankers’ 
conventions, and many will be glad to hear 
of his advancement. 


Samuel M. Vauclain and J. Franklin 
McFadden have been elected directors of 
the Philadelphia Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company. 


BOSTON 


In their June I4th statement the Mer- 
chants National Bank reports a splendid 
condition, showing a continued growth in 
each item. Following is this statement: 


RESOURCES. 


$9 271,544.56 
600,000.00 


Loans on time 
Banking house 
UL. S. bonds (at par) $1,520,000.00 
Other bonds and 
securities 1,553,633.03 
62,000.00 
76,000.00 
,365.46 


» &. 
Demand loans 
Cash and due 


LIABILITIES. 

stock $3,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

1,670,902.19 

35,000.00 


Capital 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for taxes 
Cirecwiating notes 
Deposits 


. $1,424,700.00 
15,201,181.70 16,6: 


—At the close of business, July 25, the 
deposits of the Cosmopolitan Trust Com- 
pany, 76 Devonshire street, amounted to 
$1,000,117.93. This fact is interesting when 
it is remembered that the Cosmopolitan 
Trust Company has been doing business for 
less than four months. 


—Suitable to the occasion of opening its 
new quarters on Devonshire street, the Sec- 
ond National Bank has issued an attractive 
booklet narrating the history and develop- 
ment of the street and its environment from 
the earliest recorded period to the present 
time, and mentioning many points. of in- 
terest. 


—Another merger has taken place here, 
the Fourth National Bank having merged 
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with the Atlantic National Bank. The con- 
solidated bank has at its head Herbert K. 
Hallett, president of the Atlantic National. 
The merger gives total deposits of about 
$14,000,000; capital, $1,750,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits approximately 
$1,600,000. 

The Atlantic absorbed the Metropolitan 
Bank in July, 1909, at which time the 
Metropolitan had $500,000 in capital stock 
and surplus and undivided profits amount- 
ing to $200,000. 

Liquidation, consolidation and mergers 
have cut down materially the number of 
Boston banking institutions in recent years. 
In 1881 there were sixty-two separate na- 
tional banks, with a combined capital of 
$53,850,000. In thirty-one years there has 
been a reduction of nearly sixty-five per 
cent. in the number of Boston banks and 
forty per cent. in the capital stock account. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


\nother strong trust company has been 
established in Texas, at Temple, called the 
Temple Trust Company. This institution 
Starts business with a paid-up capital of 
$200,000. The principal incorporators are: 
Charles M. Campbell, Dr. J. M. Woodson, 
T. B. Duggan, W. S. Rowland, Governor 
G. ©. Pendleton and H. C. Glenn. 


4 


—A commission of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress will go abroad in May, 
1913, to study European systems of agricul- 
tural finance. This commission will be 
composed of representative business men 
from the various States and will include 
students of agriculture in many fields. It 
is planned to secure information regarding 
rural credit systems that will be suited to 
those special conditions existing in the 
United States. Dr. David Lubin, American 
delegate to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, will accompany this 
commission, which will make its report in 
Mobile later in the summer, at the annual 
meeting of the congress. The American 
Ambassador to France has recently trans- 
mitted the result of his investigations on 
this subject to the Department of State. 


—Texas State banks and trust compan- 
ies show a capital increase of $317,500 from 
April 18 to June 14. 


—C. W. Beerbower, for several years as- 
sistant cashier of the Farmers National 
Bank, Salem, Va., has resigned to accept a 
position as auditor and manager of the 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Va. 

Ten years ago Mr. Beerbower entered the 
Farmers National Bank as messenger boy, 
and by close application and constant study 
he has not only risen to assistant cashier of 
this bank, but is recognized as one of the 
thorough young bankers in Southwest Vir- 
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ginia. He has been a constant student of 
banking and kindred subjects and holds the 
certificate of the educational committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association, which 
is awarded to those passing prescribed ex- 
aminations in banking subjects. For three 
years he has been secretary and treasurer o 
Group Five, Virginia Bankers’ Association, 
which has given him a wide acquaintance 
among the bankers of Southwest Virginia. 

The National Exchange Bank, with which 
Mr. Beerbower goes, is one of the strongest 
in Virginia, with total resources of %4,- 
000,000. 


—The Citizens National and the Sturgis 
National Bank of Hillsboro, Texas, have 
consolidated under the name of the Citizens 
National Bank. The capital of the merged 
institution is $200,000, and the surplus and 
undivided profits, $60,000. The officers are: 
T. G. Hawkins, chairman of the board; 
George Carmichael, president; O. G. Bow- 
man, active vice-president, George L. Por- 
ter, vice-president; R. C. West, cashier; 
M. H. MeWitt, C. S. Morgan and Eldred 
McKinnon, assistant cashiers. 


With the ratification of the stockhold- 
ers on August 29, the consolidation of the 
National Bank of Virginia with the First 
National Bank of Richmond, both ef Rich- 
mond, Va., is entirely completed. 

Following are the terms of the consolida- 
tion: 


(a) The two banks are consolidated into 
one bank under the name of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Va., with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000, making the book value of each 
share of stock $150. 

(b) The First National Bank distributes 
to its stockholders such dividend as_ will 
reduce the book value of its present capital 
stock to $150 per share; to increase the 
number of its board of directors; increases 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000, of wmech $900,000 is offered for pro 
rata subscription to stockholders of the 
National Bank of Virginia at $150 per 
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share, the remaining $100,000 to be offered 
for pro rata subscription to stockholders 
of the First National Bank at the same 
price, to be paid for out of the surplus of 
this bank. 














THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VA. 


(c). The National Bank of Virginia is to 
go into voluntary liquidation in the manner 
provided by law; each stockholder of the 
National Bank of Virginia to have the 
privilege of subscribing for three shares of 
the increased stock of the consolidated bank 
for each four shares of the stock now held 
by him, paying for said consolidated bank 
stock at the rate of $150 per share. 
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The officers elected were: W. M. Hablis- 
ton, chairman of the board; John B. Pur- 
cell, president; John M. Miller, Jr., vice- 
president; W. M. Addison, cashier. 

This consolidation gives Richmond one of 
the best banking institutions in the South. 


S. Sterett McKim, whose notice of elec- 
tion as vice-president and cashier of the 
National Union Bank, Baltimore, Md., ap- 
peared in the August number of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine, obtained his thorough 
banking training from twenty-five years’ 
connection with the old banking house of 
Mckim, established in 1854. This concern 
went out of business only a few years ago. 


The West Virginia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, elected officers for the year as fol- 
lows: President, Mason Matthews of Lewis- 
burg; vice-president, Glen F. Barnes of 
Fairmont; secretary-treasurer, Joseph  S. 
Hill of Charleston. 


Increasing business has demanded the 
creation of a new office at the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Hon. A. H. Eller, a prominent man in the 
city, was elected to this position—trust of- 
ficer—and assumed his duties on the first of 
August. 


In order to become a member of the 
new banking firm of John D. Howard & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., William E. Bush, at pres- 
ent manager of the bond department in the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, re- 
Signs his present post on September 1. 


\ new financial institution has been 
formed in Richmond, Va., called the Rich- 
mond Trust and Savings Company. It is 
said the new company’ will take over the 
business of the Bank of 


trust company 
Richmond. 


\ controlling interest has been bought 
by Citizens and Southern Bank, Savan- 
nal, Ga., in the National Bank of Augusta, 


Ga. Mills B. Lane has been elected presi- 
dent; R. L. Rockwell, vice-president, and 
E. J. Gallaher, cashier. The directors hold- 
ing office in the Augusta institution were 
re-elected at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders in the Citizens and Southern Bank. 


—Directors in the West Texas Bank and 
Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas, have 
elected Alexander P. Villaret, formerly 
senior clerk, to the office of assistant cash- 
ier. Mr. Villaret has been with the bank 
since its organization, having started there 
as a collector. He gradually worked his 
way up through the different departments 
and until now has been paying teller of the 
bank. His appointment comes as a result 
of much hard work and is a well-deserved 
reward. 


—A check on a Philadelphia private 
banking concern for $306,811 was recently 
deposited with the Citizens Bank of Valdos- 
ta, Ga., which marked an incident of un- 
usual interest in that city, inasmuch as it 
was a check for the greatest amount that 
has ever passed through a local bank. The 
check was issued by the Valdosta Lighting 
Company in payment for the recently ac- 
quired property of the Consolidated Ice and 
Power Company, whose business the former 
named company has taken over. 


—A _ new institution has been formed in 
Houston, Texas—the National Bank of 
Commerce. This bank has just opened its 
doors for business with a capital of $500,- 
000. Many of the largest bankers of Texas 
are stockholders. The following officers 
have been elected: O. T. Holt, president; 
James H. Adair, vice-president; Richard 
D. Collins, vice-president; J. M. Logan, 
vice-president and cashier. 


—One of Florida’s well-known men, J. J. 
Heard, president of the Heard National 
Bank of Jacksonville, was elected, August 
15, to the presidency of the Live Oak Bank 
at Live Oak, in that State, so bringing into 
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Announcement 





The year 1913 will mark the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the establishment of the National Banking 
System. 





To fittingly commemorate this 


Semi-Centennial 
of the 


National Banks 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE will, early next 

year, issue a special number devoted to the 

origin, progress and present position of the 
National Banks of the United States. 








RTICLES will be contributed by statesmen, 

bankers and financial authorities. The de- 
velopment of every phase of National Banking 
will be covered. 


TATE Banks, Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies will also be included in this summary. 
making it a valuable epitome of the 


Progress of Banking 
in the United States 








Further details regarding this very important 
special issue will be given in later issues of the 
Bankers Magazine 
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this institution unlimited financial strength 
and valuable official connections, among 
whom is C. W. Hendley, the able and effi- 
cient cashier of the Jacksonville bank. 


WESTERN STATES 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


(Office of The Bankers Magazine, 115 South 
LaSalle Street:) 


—L. A. Goddard, president of the State 
Bank of Chicago, in speaking on the gen- 
eral financial situation, says: 

“I believe there is nothing to cause un- 
rest. Bank deposits are keeping up fairly 
well, and the demand for money is quite 
active, with good rates prevailing. I think 
that this will continue through the fall. 
The West has very large crops and the in- 
dications are that they will be moved 
promptly, which will call for lots of money. 
The banks, however, are prepared for this. 
I do not believe that there will be any sur- 
prises up here. I believe that bankers gen- 
erally understand the situation and have 
conditions thoroughly in hand.” 


—lI. A. Crandall, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, recently 
has returned from a vacation in the East. 
He spent a portion of his time in northern 
Vermont. He says that the hay crop in 
that State, which represents quite an indus- 
try, will vield about the average this year. 
The weather has been cold and dry and the 
people are a little bit afraid that the crop 
may fall off to some extent on account of 
this factor. The deposits of banks in that 
section of the State which Mr. Crandall vis- 
ited are a little bit above normal. The 
banks seem to be pretty well loaned up, with 
good rates prevailing. 





The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago has been approved as reserve agent 
for the National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Fort Dearborn National and the 
National City Banks of Chicago have been 
approved as reserve agents for the Indiana 
National of Indianapolis. 


—A consolidation of the Ashland State 
and West Englewood State Banks has been 
announced. The institutions are outlying 
neighboring banks, operating on West Six- 
ty-third street, and each has a capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000. 

By the terms of the proposed deal, which 
is expected to be ratified at a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders on September 12, 
the West Englewood will take over the 
stock of the Ashland State on a basis of 
$125 a share, paying three-fourths of the 
amount in cash and one-fourth in new stock, 
the West Englewood Bank increasing its 
capitalization to $250,000 for the purpose. 

The merged institution will be known as 
the West Englewood Ashland State Bank. 
The banking quarters will be moved to the 
old location of the Ashland State at 1610 
West Sixty-third street, while the real es- 
tate business of the banks will be con- 
ducted at the present offices of -the West 
Englewood Bank, 1537 West Sixty-third 
street. 

The combined institutions will have as- 
sets approximating $2,000,000 and deposits 
of more than $1,000,000, about one-third 
of the latter amount consisting of savings 
accounts. 

The officials of the merged banks will be 
as follows: President, John Bain; vice- 
president, Michael Maisel; cashier, Edward 
C. Barry. 

Messrs. Bain and Barry held the same 
positions in the West Englewood Bank, 
while Mr. Maisel was vice-president of the 
Ashland State Bank. 

The new bank’s board of directors, which 
is subject to further additions, comprises 
the following members: J. D. Huffman, E. 
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L.. Schweder, Michael Maisel, E. C. Barry, 
V. E. Ringquist, George Wetzel, J. W. 
Utesch, William Brietzke, Carl Hornung, 
William Bluemer and John Bain. 

The Ashland State Bank, formed about 
three years ago, was dominated by Isaac N. 
Powell, who now retires. The West Engle- 
wood Bank is one of the newer institutions, 
having been organized on March 4, 1912. 


—Permission to organize the Mechanics 
and ‘Traders State Bank, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000, has been granted by the 
State Auditor of Public Accounts at 
Springfield. The new institution will be lo- 
cated in the former quarters of the Prairie 
State Bank, at Desplaines street and Wash- 
ington boulevard. Interests in the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, which concern 
absorbed the Prairie State a short time 
ago, are back of the new institution, and 
the directors of the large bank will be in 
the majority on the board. 

All of the capital stock of the new bank 
has been subscribed for at $125 a share, 
thus creating a paid-in surplus of $50,000. 
The bank will open for business in about 
thirty days. 

It is understood that the presidency of 
the Mechanics and Traders Bank has been 
tendered to C. L. Craig, now one of the 
vice-presidents of the Central Trust Com- 


pany of Illinois. Mr. Craig has had a wide 
experience in banking and formerly was 
cashier of the Metropolitan Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank before it was absorbed by the 
Central Trust Company. Other official po- 
sitions, too, probably will be filled by men 
now among the Central's official staff. 


—The Hyde Park State Bank, Fifty- 
third street and Lake avenue, opened for 
business on August 1. The bank has a 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $30,000. 
The following are the directors: Robert F. 
Cummings, Charles R. Horrie, Henry L. 
Stout, Daniel F. Burke, Frank W. Holmes, 
James J. Carroll, Thomas Jansen, Thomas 
A. Collins and John A. Carroll, who will 
be the president of the new institution. 
Robert F. Cummings is vice-president and 
Thomas Jansen and M. A. Harmon, cashier 
and assistant cashier, respectively. 


Finley, Barrell & Co., bankers, expect to 
move into new quarters in the Rookery 
Building, as soon as alterations are com- 
pleted. 


—A. Uhrlaub, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, has _re- 
turned from his vacation spent in Germany, 
where he had the interesting experience of 
making a pleasure voyage in one of the 
Zeppelin air balloons. 
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known as El- 


\ new bond house, to be 
launched the 


ston, Clifford & Co. will be 
first of September. 

The men comprising it are I. C. Elston, 
Jr. Edward Clifford and Arthur C. Allyn, 
all well known on LaSalle street. Mr. El- 
ston is engaged in the public utilities busi- 
ness; Mr. Clifford is the Chicago manager 
of Hornblower & Weeks, the well-known 
Boston and New York bankers and brokers; 
Mr. Allyn has charge of the bond depart- 
ment of Hornblower & Weeks’ Chicago of- 
fice. The concern will handle high-grade 
bonds and preferred stocks and will have 
offices in the New York Life Building. 

Mr. Clifford opened the office in Chicago 
of Hornblower & Wecks five years ago, and 
in that time he has built up a very exten- 
sive business. He has just resigned his po- 
sition and Paul B. Skinner of New York, 
formerly of the Chicago office of that firm, 
will take his place. 


—The stockholders of the People’s Stock 
Yards State Bank, Forty-seventh street and 
Ashland avenue, have voted to increase the 
capital of the bank from $300,000 to $500,- 
000. With the increase paid in the bank 
will have a capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $50,000. This bank is one of the largest, 
most successful and progressive outside of 
the loop. Its affairs are under the constant 
supervision of a responsible board of direc- 
tors, men of wealth and years of successful 
business experience in that neighborhood. 
It serves a very large territory south and 
west of the Stock Yards and numbers 
among its savings depositors thousands of 
the foreign born residents of that section. 
Its deposits of about $3,600,000 are con- 
stantly increasing and it was for this rea- 
son and in further recognition of the right- 
ful demand of depositors for maximum pro- 
tection that the directors recommended this 
increase. The officers are: R. J. Schlesin- 
ger, president; William J. Rathje, vice- 
president; H. C. Laycock, cashier; John A. 
Nylin, assistant cashier. Directors: Ed- 
ward Morris, J. A. Spoor, Arthur Meeker, 
H. F. Otte, C. F. Claussen, C. M. Mac- 
Farlane, Frank J. Kohn, Julius Oppen- 
ae William J. Rathje, H. C. Laycock, 
R. J. Schlesinger. 


M. A. Graettinger, who was secretary 
of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association in 
1908, 7 accepted a position as traveling 
representative in Wisconsin for the Live 


Stock Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 
He was engaged in the banking business in 
Milwaukee for a number of years and assisted 
in the organization of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Bank of that city. He be- 
came its first cashier and retired from that 
position about a year ago, when he entered 
the office of the Wisconsin State Bank kx- 
aminer, where he acquitted himself credit- 


ably. 


Chicago bankers as a whole seem to be 
in favor of Secretary MacVeagh’s proposal 
to reduce the size of the paper money of the 
United States. The present bills measure 
seven and one-fourth by three inches; it is 
proposed to reduce them to six by two and 
one-half ‘inches. Confusion resulting from 
stacking the new bills with the present ones 
appears to be the only objection to the 
plan. It is said that the government wiu 
save $1,100,000 per annum if the new ize 
is adopted. 


—Governor Charles S. Deneen of Illinois, 
in filling out his quota of twenty delegates 
to the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress which met in Salt Lake City, August 
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27 to 30, took note of the fact that a 
number of well-known Chicago bankers 
would be in Salt Lake City about that time 
attending the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking. Among 
those remembered by the Governor with a 
delegate certificate were William G. Edens 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
George A. Jackson and Harry S. Smale o1 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank and John W. Rubecamp of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank. Mr. Edens is 
secretary of the committee on agriculture 
and vocational education of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association and president of the 
Illinois Highway Improvement Association ; 
Mr. Jackson is chief clerk of the big Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
and chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee which took the chapter members 
to the convention city. He is also an ex- 
president of the Chicago chapter; John W. 
Rubecamp is president of the Chicago 
chapter at the present time, and for years 
has been active worker in its educational 
branch; Harry S. Smale was president last 
year and was endorsed by the chapter for 
the chairmanship of the executive council. 


A special train with more than 200 
delegates left Chicago Sunday morning, 
August 18, for the annual convention of the 
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American Institute of Banking, held this 
year in Salt Lake City during the week of 
August 21. Chicago chapter gave a ban- 
quet at the Hotel LaSalle on Saturday 
night, August 17, in honor of its out-of- 
town guests—delegates from various chap- 
ters, who so arranged their schedule that 
they might go on to Salt Lake together. 


E. W. Rogers, in charge of the bank 
quotation section of John Burnham & Co., 
has been appointed New York manager of 
the firm’s office in that city. 


—The Centralia Trust and Savings Bank 
is a new financial institution which is being 
organized at Centralia, Ill. The incorpora- 
tors are J. F. Mackey, A. J. Guerrettaz, 
Max Prill, J. J. Bundy, H. G. Cormick, R. 
J. Birge, E. L. Welton and others. The 
bank will be capitalized at $50,000, will be 
directly under State supervision and will 
do a general banking and trust company 
business, with a popular savings depart- 
ment. The stock has practically all been 
subscribed and it is expected that the new 
bank will be ready for business by Septem- 
ber 1 or shortly thereafter. 


—An important large merger has taken 
place in Kansas City, Mo., the National 
Bank of Commerce having united with the 
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Southwest National Bank under the title 
of the Southwest National Bank of Com- 
merce. The deposits of the merged insti- 
tution are about $30,000,000. 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
gives an optimistic view of the general 
business situation in its monthly financial 
letter. 


In the recent six months Chicago banks 
twice have broken all previous records. The 
high point, so far as the joint calls of the 
Comptroller and the State Auditor show, 
was at the last call on June 14-15. At this 
time the deposits in State and national 
banks combined showed a total of $1,008,- 
909,270. In April they passed $1,004,000,- 
000. Not until this year had the total 
reached the billion mark. This, incidentally, 
is $6,000,000 more than the high record for 
all Canadian banks. 

The State banks alone showed a total of 
$521,000,000, continuing above the half bil- 
lion mark. The national banks at the pre- 
vious call had passed $490,000,000. 


—In a general summary called the “An- 
nual Crop and Business Report,” the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
says in regard to money :— 

Turning to the banking situation and the 
probable requirements of money for crop 
moving purposes and for the autumn 
financing, the banker finds a situation a lit- 
tle more satisfactory than that which ex- 
isted a year ago. The fact that the banks 
at the interior, and in fact all through the 
country, are well loaned up, indicates firmer 
rates in the coming months. The develop- 
ments early in July, growing out of the 
financing of our mid-year disbursements 
and the requirements of foreign bankers, 
rather clearly indicate that the ease in the 
money market is largely superficial and 
that the situation may change over night 
and «a decidedly firmer market develop. 
While there is nothing in the situation to 
Suggest an acute stringency, a much 
healthier monetary condition is likely to 
ensue 


—Hereafter, the banking firm of H. T. 
Holtz & Co., of Chicago, will be known as 
Cooke, Holtz & Co. Andrew Cooke, now 
vice-president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, has acquired an interest in 
the business. 


—Felix T. Hughes, recently elected Bond 
Officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., to succeed James 
H. Grover, who resigned a few months ago, 
assumed his new duties on the first of 
August. Up to this time, he has been con- 
nected with the bond house of McCoy & 
Company, Chicago, where he demonstrated 
a high order of ability in handling invest- 
ment securities. 

Mr. Hughes was born in Mt. Pleasant, 


Fevix T. Hvuenes 
RECENTLY ELECTED BOND OFFICER, MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Iowa, and after receiving his preliminary 
education in that section, entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and upon graduating in 
1906, became Chicago manager of the Webb 
Speed Indicator Company. Prior to his 
association with McCoy & Company, he 
served for a year as sales manager of the 
Hamilton Automobile Company, another 
Chicago concern. 

In order to provide for possible losses 
due to some unsatisfactory loans, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo., 
recently wrote off $5,748,729 surplus and 
undivided profits out of a total of $8,080,- 


767. 


Consolidation of the Milwaukee Na- 
tional Bank and the First National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., went into effect the past 
month. The First National has assumed 
all the deposits of the Milwaukee National 
and by the consolidation the deposits of 
this institution—$19,601,238, according to 
the last statement, June 14—have been in- 
creased by about $3,000,000. 

The Milwaukee National was one of the 
oldest banks in Wisconsin. It was estab- 
lished in 1853, and was reorganized in 1865 
under the national bank law with $250,000 
capital stock. Deposits in 1865 amounted 
to $306,000. In the first fifteen years this 
increased to $1,318,000. The capital stock 
was increased to $450,000 in 1893, after the 
financial panic. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Elyria (Ohio) Savings and 
Banking Company, T. T. Robinson, one of 
the directors, was chosen president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of William 
Heldmyer. Mr. Robinson has been con- 
nected with the bank since its organization 
as director and member of the executive 
committee, as well as being one of the first 
stockholders. His reputation as a conserva- 
tive business man and his experience with 
the affairs of the bank, makes his election 
to the presidency a source of gratification 
not only to the stockholders but to the de- 
positors, and everyone who have dealings 
with the institution. 
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According to a report just prepared 
by State Bank Examiner Emil W. Pfeiffer 
of Colorado, there has been an increase of 
resources Of $1,853,614.98 in the 195 State, 
private, savings and trust company banks 
in Colorado since March 12, 1912. 

Since the last quarterly report was is- 
sued the number of institutions under tue 
jurisdiction of the bank examiner has in- 
creased as follows: State banks, 4; private 
banks, 10, and one trust company. The 
aggregate resources of the eleven State 
banks, one private bank, two savings banks 
and eight trust companies in Denver ir 
$21,531,835.01, as against $19,577,250.05 at 
the time the March report was issued. 


The United States National Bank of 
Superior, Wis., is now thoroughly installed 
in its new building, a modern type of bank 
architecture. This institution has grown 
rapidly. It became a national bank four 
years ago. At that time the ueposits ag- 
gregated one hundred thousand dollars. At 
present there is on deposit close to three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 


—An interesting feature regarding bank 
loans was brought out recently by Attorney 
General Honan of Indiana, when in reply 
to an inquiry from State Auditor O’Brien, 
he gave the opinion that banks may insure 
the lives of debtors to secure loans. 

“Can a bank make application for in- 
surance on the life of its debtor, even 
though the debtor signs the application?” 
was the question asked by the State Aud- 
itor. 

Replying, the Attorney General said: “A 
creditor, whether a bank or otherwise, 
usually has such interest in the life of its 
debtor as is insurable. Insurance of the 
life of the debtor of a bank in which the 
bank is made the beneficiary, is lawful if 
made in good faith, as collateral security 
for the debt.” 


—During the period between February 
20 and June 14 of this year the savings 
banks in Colorado increased their savings 
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Interviews and Correspondence Invited 
DIRECTORS | 
JOSEPH R. BARROLL, ELIAS 8. GATCH, W. MANSUR, 
Butler Brothers. President Granby Mining and Secret 4 John Deere Plow Co. 
J..S. BEMIS, ay arden. JOHN J. O'FALLON, 
Treasurer Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Pres. Gauss Langenberg Hat Co. 0. H. PECKHAM, 
G. A. von BRECHT, CECIL D. GREGG, President National Candy Co. 
President The Brecht Co. President Evens-Howard Fire i} 
Brick Co. Cc. R. SCUDDER, 
CHAS. A. COX, Pres.C D. Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. President Sam’! Cupples 
President Cox and Gordon GE E. HOFFMAN, Envelope Co. 
yg ZC P » 
apy aE <, Cuahler aN A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
8. 8S. DE LANO, ~— —" Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
Treasurer American Car and ae ~ cack teat - Hardware Co. 
Foundry Co. Se J. J. WERTHEIMER 
D. R. FRANCIS, W. H. LEE, President Wertheimer-Swarts 
Ee Bros. & Co. President. Shoe Co. 
L. GARRISON, B. MCKEEN, Cc. W. WHITELAW, 
Pres. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. Pres. Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 
—— 
deposits $760,215.35, and of this sum $325,- One of the bankers in the West whose 


175.40 was placed in the International Trust — personality and admirable natural business 
Company of Denver. ‘This trust company qualifications have brought him exceptional 
got more than 42 per cent. of the savings success as well as a number of friends, is 
deposits of the people of the State for the Herbert Witherspoon, vice-president and 
four months, according to the report of trust officer of the Spokane and Eastern 
the State Bank Examiner. The resources ‘Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 

of the International Trust Company are Mr. Witherspoon is a self-made man, and 
now more than $7,000,000. all his connections have been with this one 
institution. . He started in 1894 as junior 
clerk and bookkeeper, four years later be- 
coming teller of the bank, including the 


—On July 24-25, the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association met at Milwaukee for the an- 
nual convention. The sessions were very in- 
teresting and _ well-attended. Following 
are the officers elected: President, F. A. = 
Dow, Plymouth; vice-president, H. A. 
Moehlenpah, Clinton; treasurer, H. G. 
Flieth, Wausau; secretary, George D. Bart- 
lett, Milwaukee. 

\ pleasant feature of the meeting was 
he presentation of a handsome 1913 “Kis- 
slIkar” by the association to its secretary, 
George D. Bartlett, in recognition of his 


iithful service. Promptly obtained OR NO FEE. Trade-Marks, 
Caveats. Copyrights and Labels registered. 


-Approval has been given by the Comp- — mF 9 cab ar din Oe tee aa 
roller of the Currency for a $200,000 in- > patentability. All business confidential. 
> > canits : 7 ‘ . ND-BOOK FREE. 1 hi Tell 
rease in the capital stock of the Commer- How to Obtain and Sell Pen Wis el 


il German National Bank, Peoria, TIIl. Will Pay, How to Get a Partner, explains best 


his institution now has a capital stock of aeudinehenee ‘Aatvem, 


2750,000 and a surplus and undiviued 
rofits of the same amount, making it the H. B. WILLSON & CO. — 
iargest bank in the State outside of Chi- Box 439 Willson BI WASHINGTON, D. 


cago. 
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Capital, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 


FREDERICK E. NOLTING, 
CHAS. R. on. | 


Vice-Pres. 


Assistant 
Cashiers 


wnt 


J. C. JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 


Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
hale me Ott lall-ig 


2nd Vice-President 


yond: 


LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALT 


Strong in resources, conservative 


management, progressive in_ policy 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


savings department, and in 1901 was ap- 
pointed manager of the Moscow (Idaho) 


branch. In 1907 he returned to the main 
office, accépting the post of secretary and 
manager in the credit department, and from 
1910 to 1912 was assistant secretary and 
trust officer. During January, the directors 
elected him to the office of vice-president, 
which position he still holds besides con- 
tinuing in the capacity of trust officer. At 





Herpert Witrirrsroon 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND TRUST OFFICER, SPOKANE 
AND EASTERN TRUST COMPANY, SPOKANE, 
WASH. ELECTED A MEMBER OF THE BOARD 

OF GOVERNORS AT THE ORGANIZATION 
MEETING OF THE INVESTMENT BANK- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION IN NEW YORK 
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the recent organization meeting of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association in New York, 
Mr. Witherspoon was an attendant as a 
representative of the Northwest, and was 
elected to the membership of the board of 
governors. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany is a progressive institution, and the 
largest in the Pacific Northwest. It handles 
a large volume of bonds and mortgages. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank, Albion, Neb., 
August 13, F. S. Thompson was unanimous- 
ly elected vice-president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John Peters. At 
the same time F. M. Weitzel was unani- 
mously elected cashier to fill the place of 
Mr. Thompson. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


Business for the first six months of 
1912 has been prospering in the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Despite the reorgani- 
zation period following the absorption of 
the Eastern Townships Bank on March 1, 
the bank has been maintaining the com- 
bined earnings with much success, and has 
succeeded in keeping the good will of all 
the old Eastern Township's customers. 


As indicated at the Iast annual meet- 
ing, the Northern Crown Bank is to in- 
crease its capital from $2,207,500 to $3.- 
000,000. The $800,000 of new stock will be 
otfered at par pro rata of present holdings 
to the shareholders, both of the old North- 
ern and the Crown Bank. 


Since the Ottawa branch of the Roval 
Mint began the coinage of gold about $1,- 
000,000 has been turned out. The demand 
is not particularly large. The absolute se- 
curity of the bank and Dominion notes as 
well as the convenience of handling them 
tend to minimize the demand for gold. The 
new $5 Dominion note is having a large 
circulation. 
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Surplus - $6,000,000 
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Montreal bank clearings for the month 
of July created a new record at $262,504,- 
534, a gain of $58,318,910 over a year ago. 
The gain for the first half of 1912 over six 
months in 1911 is $246,037,305. For week 
ending August 1, 1912, $55,570,606; 1911, 
$41,024,229; 1910, $43,572,639. In Toronto, 
bank clearings for the month of July were 
a record, totalling $203,177,624, which is 
$4,000,000 ahead of July last year, 


—A branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
has been opened in Lethbridge, ‘Alta. under 
the management of E. F. Macneill. 


—Leeville, Sask., now has a branch of 
the Union Bank of Canada. 


—H. L. Enman, formerly manager of the 
Parkdale branch of the Metropolitan Bank, 
has been appointed manager of the Queen 
and McCaul Street branch. Mr. Enman 
succeeds Mr. E. B. Mackenzie, who has been 
given charge of the new Hamilton branch. 
W. A. Stratton succeeds Mr. Enman in the 
Parkdale branch. 


‘In the seventh annual report issued by 
the Home Bank of Canada, beside the 
customary general statement, is a statement 
of the results of the bank’s business for the 
year, and a concise report of the total busi- 
ness, with a few interesting statistics of 
growth. Herewith is the general statement 
of May 31, 1912:— 


LIABILITIES. 


To the Public: 


Notes of the Bank in circulation.............-. 
Deposits not bearing interest............00-065 
UOEE THORNE THUOTORE occc sc cescccceccececs 
Balances due other Banks in Canada..........- 
Balances due Agents in Great Britain......... 


Balances due Agents in Foreign Countries.... 


To the Shareholders: 
Capital Subscribed ($1,370,000.00) Paid up.... 
SE SLRS 0h ih ott eate kp ee Ndennbeh based waaee ° 
i PE ii cn ens Levesduwinenenibee 
Dividend No. 22 (Quarterly) being at the rate 
ee Gee Ey BOOS sbis cases cnnwsans cans 
Profit and Less Account carried forward...... 


eed. oo SOOT OCT ETO eT eT eT 
Dominion Government Notes ...........+..++5 


Deposit with Dominion Government as security 


Notes of and Cheques on other Banks........ 
Balances due from other Banks in Canada.... 
Railway, Municipal and other Bonds.......... 
Call Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds and Deben 


Current Loans and Bills Discounted........... 
Overdue Debts (estimated loss provided for).. 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank... 
Nank Premises, Safes and Office Furniture... . 
Me MEE 6iseGseseceeedad ° 


$1,060,385.00 
WTYT TTR Tie Te $2,059,214.30 
WerTrrert ir Ce TT 7,008,601,.82 

— — — $9,067,816.12 
104,129.78 
37,565.69 
270,339.16 


$10,540,235.75 


$1,286,050.97 
450,000.00 
813.80 


22,453.22 
86,001.68 
-——- - $1,845,.319.67 


$79,282.64 


——— $1,387,301.39 
for Note Circulation............ 65,000.00 
285,096.78 
378,893.01 
EWS 6AAD OS EDS EEEET WT CREST ETTONES 2,978.55 
Pero Perrerrrrerre cree rte 1,454,602.94 








$3,903,872.67 


(tetdnd ene ceunewene see $8,075,171.15 
+85 £04 60 6SRRS DES COO TES 28,787.02 
eer Sere 9,187.23 
éxa pdeeew 4s te ee Soe 338, 530 29 
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The court of directors of the Bank of 
British North America have resolved to 
declare, subject to audit, an interim divi- 
dend payable October 4, of forty shillings 
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MAGAZINE 


1OoTr- 
to the new account. 


months ended May 


31 last, carrying 
ward about £36,000 


—H. E. Green of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce’s Black Lake branch has been 
given the management of the branch at 


Joliette, Quebec. 


Banque d’Hochelaga has opened a new 
branch at St. Genevieve, Jacques Cartier 
County. Mr. Chaurest, N. P., is manager. 


A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Cornwall, 
Ont., under the management of A. E. 


Currie, formerly of Parrsboro, N. S. 


—Sub-agencies have been opened by the 
Merchants Bank of Canada in connection 
with the Stetler, Alberta branch, at Don- 
alda and Big Valley. Another branch has 
been opened in Montreal at the corner of 
Centre and Charlevoix Streets, W. Oliver 
Smith in charge. 


—A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Rock Creek, 
B. C., under the supervision of the man- 
ager at Greenwood, B. C. 


Following is the annual report of La 




















per share, less income tax, for the five Banque Nationale: 
BALANCE TO APRIL 30, 1912. 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circu ee eee en eee eer Te rrr ys Tee ee eee ee a $1,905,527 
DCDOStS PAVEDIS Oiler MOTE 140 ccrcecessocconces 
Deposits payable eon demand . at . 4 TT 
Deposits in foreign countries, payable on demand.. 
15,815,688 
Unclaimed dividends eT Ree Tere ee CUPP TTT eT Te Tree 73 
a ee eS Re RPT ree rerrerrrereerrrrrcreriii 3 000 Pp - 
Due to oth Banks in Canada ee See POE Ee ee Te ee ee 228,889 
Due to neies of the Bank in the United Kingdom ......--5eeees 14,850 
Due t agencies of the Bank in foreign countries .....---+..eeeeee 150,110 4 
a : 293.851 
Pistat Chaitition ta: Te WUINE «5.6.5 cio tcdecds cancaccadsacess $18,150,640 
Capita tid up re a ar ae ea he ee eke ae 2,000,000 
Rese Fund oa : . Dtkhnhes : édinam¢-eteaces 1,400,000 
Rebate f interest on bills discounted not matured .....-.-e-eeee 55,000 
Profit ul Loss Account es newe Ke eee rer erie 92,091 
3,547,091 
e971 »7.731 
ASSETS. 
Specie 
Ne PELE EEE CORE OCCT ET CCT eee Ce Cre . 
$1,442,702 
Notes of. and Cheques on other janks in Canada 
Due from other Banks in Canada ° TreTerrr cen 
Due from Agencies of the Bank in foreign countries a 
® 087,674 
Deposit with Dominion Government for security of Note cirevlation. 100,006 
Bonds Eid CS HOR EOECEOE DWM CORK E RTO ORSON RSD A CORSO 385,221 
Cali Loenhe on Stocks GN Bonds ...c cc ccscccesccvesecvccccvene 2,967,561 se saa 
—_— 4,152,783 
Total Assets immediately available ee ee $7.68 1 
Current Loans, Discounts and Advances to the public ..........+-+- 13 
Yoles and Bills discounted overdue (Loss provided for) ......... 
Real Est the property of the Bank (other than the Bank Prem- 
ises . ° ee b.6O-4:66006 66006 6068600 40 088 88,651 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank..........cceeeeeee 61,007 wm 
3Zank Premises, Furniture and Stationery........ccccccccceccscccese 671,54 





BANKING 


—Bills of the Banque Internationale du 
Canada in circulation now total over $1,- 
100,000, or an increase of over $640,000 in 
the last three and a half months. Twelve 
branches of the bank are open now, eleven 
in the Province of Quevec and one in Paris, 
France. The latter branch, in addition to 
its ordinary banking business, carries on an 
investment department and issues a weekly 
letter on Canadian investments as well as 
oceasional analysis of standard Canadian 
securities. 


—Although the Metropolitan Bank does 
not issue a half yearly statement, its busi- 
ness has increased rapidly during the first 
half of 1912. This institution operates al- 
most wholly in Ontario, where it has abund- 
ant use for its funds, and does a large busi- 

Toronto, having eleven branches 
The Metropolitan has opened a new 


ness in 
tnere. 


AND FINANCIAL 


NOTES 


branch in Hamilton under the management 
of E. B. MacKenzie, formerly manager of 
the McCaul Street branch, Toronto. 


—The following changes nave taken place 
recently: 

S. M. Harman, recently acting manager 
at the City Hall branch of the Dominion 
Bank, Toronto, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager at Montreal. 

A. G. Macdonald, manager of the Regina 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Winnipeg office. R. M. Gemmel succeeds 
Mr. Macdonald at Regina, while C. Mac- 
Millan has been appointed manager at 
Prince Albert. 

B. M. Gavey has been appointed manager 
of the new branch of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia at Ville St. Pierre, Que. 


AN IMPORTANT LIFE-SAVING DEVICE 


DESCRIPTION of the pulmotor, 
an important life-saving device, 
has appeared in previous issues of this 


Magazine. An evidence of its extended 


usefulness is afforded in the following 
newspaper item: 


Arthur S. Huey, vice-president in charge 
of operation of H. M. Byllesby & Co., has 
ordered ten more pulmotors for installation 
at ten Byllesby gas properties. When these 
oxygen resuscitation machines are installed 
there will be a total of. twenty-one in use 
at Byllesby properties, all gas properties 
being so equipped. The first eleven pul- 
motors ordered by Mr. Huey were installed 
at Pueblo, Colo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Mobile, Ala.; Muskogee, 
Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Eugene, Ore.; 
San Diego, Cal.; Stockton, Cal.; Tacoma, 
Wash., and Louisville, Ky., and have been 
responsible for the saving of at least three 


lives, two at Louisville and one at Pueblo. 
The first case was one of electric shock, 
the second was gas poisoning and the third 
was the case of an infant swallowing mor- 
phine tablets. In all three cases the at- 
tending physicians had pronounced the pa- 
tients beyond aid before the pulmotor was 
applied. 

The new consignment of pulmotors will 
be delivered to the gas properties at Fari- 
bault, Mankato and Stillwater, Minn.; Enid 
and El Reno, Okla.; Fargo and Grand 
Forks, N. D.; Eureka, Cal.; Marshfield, 
Ore., and Everett, Wash. Eventually pul- 
motors will be installed at all Byllesby 
properties. In every city the pulmotor is 
demonstrated before the physicians of the 
city, and the attention of the public di- 
rected to the machine through newspaper 
articles. Employees of the company are 
thoroughly instructed in its use and stand 
ready to respond to calls for the pulmotor 
day or night. The machines are placed at 
the disposal of the public without charge. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 GOLD CERTIFICATE 


ERIES 1907; Check letter “D”; 
Plate No. 45; W. T. Vernon, Reg- 
ister of the Treasury; Chas. H. Treat, 
Treasurer of the United States; Por- 
trait of Hillegas. 
Chis is a well executed photographic 
production on paper of good quality 
taining no silk threads. A few red 
lines appear on the face of the note 
imitation of the silk. The number 


of the specimen at hand is A7193996. 
The check letter can only be discerned 
under a glass, as is the case with most 
of the small lettering. On the back of 
the note the radiating lines of the “sun- 
burst” effect are missing with the ex- 
ception of a few short sections close to 
the central design of the note. This 
counterfeit is apt to deceive even care- 
ful handlers of money. 
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INDIANA NATIONAL 


ADOPTS NUMERICAL 


TRANSIT SYSTEM — BUYS ELEVEN 
TRANSIT MACHINES 


HE Indiana National Bank of Indian- 

apolis has bought eleven Burroughs 

Transit Machines and_ will ‘handle 

all its transit business by the numerical 

transit system, worked out by the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Investigation convinced the Indiana Na- 
tional that the numerical system has come 
to stay, and that it will save money in 
handling transit business. The bank has 
always been progressive, and its officials 
have watched the numerical system with 
considerable interest ever since it was 
adopted by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The machines are of the type worked out 
by the Burroughs Company to meet the 
need of the numerical system when first 
suggested by the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. These machines have fifteen rows 
of keys with the “Variable Split” feature 
which permits of printing numbers and 
amounts. Special characters are also pro- 
vided to print instructions, according to 
the regular banking customs, “No protest,” 
“Telegraph,” “Non-Payment,” ete. 

The Burroughs “Shuttle Carriage” is a 
feature of the machines which greatly re- 
duces the labor and time of writing transit 
items. This carriage is automatic, requiring 
no attention from the operator. 

The numerical name and address of the 
payer bank is set into the left side of the 
keyboard and the amount of the check and 
the instructions are set in on the right. 
Touching the electric operating bar causes 
the machine to print all the figures, add the 
amount of the check and shuttle the carriage 
into position to print the numerical name 
and address of the endorser bank. Print- 
ing the latter causes the carriage to shuttle 
back to the first position and spaces the 
platen for the next line. 

Besides reducing the numbers of charac- 
ters to be written by shortening every name 
and address to a “numerical designation” 
of not over six figures, the machine entirely 
eliminates the necessity of writing ciphers 
and spaces. Ciphers and spaces, both be- 
tween words and between lines, are auto- 
matic on Burroughs machines. 

For instance, instead of writing “Farm- 
ers State Bank of Morocco, Indiana,” or an 
abbreviation, the Indiana National will now 
write “71-600.” Instead of writing 35 char- 
acters to give the name and address in full, 
or at least 20 to abbreviate it so no one 
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but a banker could decipher it, the operator 
will write three figures—‘71-6"”—the ciphers 
print automatically. 

It cost real money to write transit let- 
ters. Cutting out the labor of writing 
spaces and punctuation in transit items 
will save the banking world a sum of 
money running into six figures in a year. 
Cutting out the work of writing ciphers 
will amount to as much or more.  Short- 
ening the name and address of the two 
banks which will be given in every transit 
item means millions a year to banks. 

Here is a transit item written the 
way and the new. Note the difference: 


Howard Nat. Bk., Burlington, Vt.  $1,- 
000. T. N. P. Ill. Tr. & Sav. Bk., Chi. 
58 3 2 16 $1,000.00 TNP 


The first way, abbreviated to the bone, 
requires at least 70 operations, not includ- 
ing the work of moving the carriage and 
turning the platen. The second way re- 
quires thirteen operations for everything— 
all carriage movements are entirely auto- 
matic. This is a saving of 57 out of 70 
motions. 

The Indiana National, which gets its 
name from a reorganization of the State 
Bank of Indiana in 1865 (the State Bank 
was: organized in 1834), was one of the 
first banks in the State to use an adding 
machine. The first machine used by this 
bank is still in use and giving perfect ser- 
vice. 

The adding machine was investigated by 
the Indiana National nearly fifteen years 
ago, and the first one, a Burroughs, was 
purchased March 22, 1898. Another ma- 
chine of the same make was purchased two 
years later and since then at least one ad- 
ditional machine has been purchased al- 
most every year. The bank has five Bur- 
roughs machines which have been in use ten 
years or over, all giving as good service as 
when new. 

Another indication of the progressive 
spirit in the Indiana National is shown by 
the fact that it was one of the first banks 
in the United States to write its checks 
journal on an adding machine. This was 
nearly ten years ago. Since that time sev- 
eral thousand banks have adopted the add- 
ing machine method, and almost every bank 
in the country uses machines—more than 
23,000 United States banks use Burroughs 
machines. 
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